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Memoir  of  Marjhal  Saxe  *.  ed  guard  at  this  firft  gate.  The  walls' 

on  the  right  and  Idft  of  the  anti- 

MArshae  Saxe  in  his  retirement  chamber  were  decorated  with  fixteen' 
lived  in  a  manner  the  moft  a-  ftandards  or  colours,  which  he  had 
greeable  to  his  inclinations.  His  re-  taken  from  diflEerent  nations,  with 
giment  of  cavalry  at  Chambord  went  whom  he  had  fought.  Thefe  colours 
through  the  ,  fame  exercifes  they  and  ftandards  were  crowned  with 
wpi\|d  have  gone  through,  if  they  two  pair  of  kettle-drums,  taken  from 
had  been  in  adual  fervice  in  the  field,  the  Englijh  and  Dutch,  His  amufe- 
and  were  kept  in  the  moft  exaft  dil^  ments  were  hunting,  excurfions  on 
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on  the  3odi  of  November  1 750,,  .af-  The  fudden  ftroke,  fccrecy,  and  vU 
ter  an  illnefs  of  nine  days,  in  Ihc  gihincc,  were  the  refources  that  en- 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  met  lured  the  execution.  His  converfa- 
death  with  that' fortitude  and  firm-  tion  was  plain  and  unadorned;  and 
nefs  he  had  fo  often  teftified  on  occa-  his  talents  never  appeared,  except 
fions  of  danger.  The  King  fent  M.  when  he  chofe  to  give  them  fcopc.  A 
dc  Senac,  his  firft  phyfician,  to  at-  coimoifleur  in  men,’  he  knew  how  to 
tend  him,  who  was  greatly  attached  form  a  right  eftimate  of  their  *cha- 
to  the  Marfhal,  and  had  follawcd  raders.  1  fufpc<ft  thofe  officers,  faid 
him  in  four  campaigns.  Doflor^  faid  he,  who  are  continually  afking  for 
the  Count,  a  moment  before  his  death,  detachments  to  go  againft  the  enemy. 
llfeu  hut  a  dream;  mine  has  been  a  fnc  '  They  are  generally  like  an  equeftrian 
cne^  hut  it  has  been Jhort.  ftatue  that  has  always  one  foot  lift- 

The  King  Vas  greatly  affected  ed  up  to  march,  and  ntfver  moves, 
when  he  heard  of  the  Marfhal’s  Affable  to  all  the  w^orld,  attentive 
death,'  and  fpoke  publicly  of  the  to  the  wants  of  his  foldiers,  but  ri- 
great  lofs  he  had  fuflained.  -  ‘  gid  in  point  of  difciplinc,  he  was 

Marfhal  Saxe  was  of  a  large  fiac,  both  feared  and  adored  by  his  men.  I 
had  blue  eyes,  a  well  formed  nofe.  Carrying  always  a  countenance  of 
and  a  noble  martial  air.  An  agree-  fatislaftion  himfclf,  he  infpired  others  ’ 
able  and  -  gracious  fmile  took  off  with  that  confidence,  without  which 
from  that  roughnefs  of  afpe^t  occa-  no  general  can  fuccced.  If,  in  his 
fioncd  by  a  tawny  complexion,  and  zeal  for  difciplinc,  and  in  the  aufte- 
thick  dark  eyebrows.  Naturally  warm,  rity.of  his  principles  of  a  military 
he  wras  impatient  of  contradidion, "  education,  he  might  be  thought,  at  the 
but  eafy  to  be  reconciled,  and  as  in-  c^mencement  of  his  power,  to  hold 
capable  of  entertaining  hatred  long,  too  rigid  a  hand  over  the  more  cf- 
as  he  was  of  doing  any  one  an'  in-  feminate  and  more  indolent  officers, 
jury.  He  was  remarkable  for  ftrength*  he  made  amends  tor  tliat  feverity  by 
and  dexterity.  He  would  pull  a  com-  the  politenels  of  his  attention  to 
mon  horfe-thoe  afunder  with  his  them.  Every  one  knows, that,  at  the 
hands,  and  twifl,  with  the  mere  battle  .of  Bramahoff,  a  captain  of 
firength  of  his  fingers,  a  large  nail  foot  being  defirous  of  giving  up  his 
into  the  form  of  a  cork-ferew.  He  commiffion,  becaufe  he  underwent 
had  once,  in  London,  a  difpute  with  ibme  military  reprehenfion  in  his 
a  fcavengcr,  which  was  about  to  prefence,  the  general  not  only  pu- 
terminate  in  blows;  when  taking  the  blicly  cxcufcd  himfelf  from  accept- 
gcntleman  of.  the  fhovcl  by  the  ing  it,  but.  continued  to  give  him 
breech,  he  toffed  him  up  into  the  air  proofs  of  his  friendfnip. 
with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  he  drop-  Naturally  generous  aud  humane, 
ped  into  his  own  cai  t  full  of  liquid  he  never  put  to  death  either  fpies  or 
mud.  Once  upon  the  chace  at  Chan-  marauders.  He  chofe  rather  to  keep 
tilly,  he  plunged  liis  hunting  knife  them  prifoners  to  ^he  end  of  the  . 
with  fo  much  adroitnefs  into  a  boar,  campaign.*  In  his  difpofition,  he  was 
that  the  favage  fell  dead  upon  the  open  and  communicative,  and  he 
fpot.  commonly  acquainted  his  officers 

Poffeffed  of  tht  profoundeft  judg-  with  what  he  knew  of  the  enemy’s^ 
ment,  and  directed  by  long  experi-  proje»5ls,  and' with  the  means  by 
ence,  his  projc<5ls  were  the  refuJt  of  which  he  intended  to  defeat  them, 
the  matured  deliberations,  and  dif-'  The  avowed  patron  of  merit,  he , 
pofed  with  the  greatcfl  happinefs.  paffed  encomiums  on  every  officer  ^ 
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who  d!ftinj*ru1ictl  himfclf;  he  vifited 
them  when  they  were  wonnded,  and 
folicited  the  favours  due  to  thcir'fer- 
yiccs. 

Above  al!  meannels,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  difeharge  of  his< 
duty,  he  was  never  known  to  facri- 
fice  the  public  utility  through  .any 
partiality  to  rank  or  favour,  nor 
even  through  the  fear  ’of  making 
himfelf  enemies.  If  there  were  any 
queftion  of  choice,  with  refpe*5l  to 
extraordinary  expeditions,  he  would 
always  give  the  preference  to  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience.  Inflexible  as  to 
rules,  he  w’ould  not  excufe  in  his  bed 
I  friends  the  lead  default  of  difcipliiie. 

»  His  only  objecd  was  the  fuccefs  of  his 
operations,  and  he  attended  with 
plcafure  to  any  expedient  that  might 
promote  it. 

‘  Indefatigably  active,  and  of  un- 
t  common  valour,  he  was,  as  much  as 
poflible,  at  the  head  of  every  action, 
and  almoft  always  on  horfeback^  In 
the  more  vigorous  and  important  ei^ 
gagements,  hisobje^  was  to  feizc  the 
decifive  moment;  in  critical  exi¬ 
gencies  to  reanimate  the  declining 
fpirits  of  his'  troops  by  his  prefence. 

I  Nevei|  was  general  a  greater  oecono- 
'  mid  of  blood.  When,  in  fieges, 
vigorous  attacks  and  violent  mea- 
fures  were’  propofed,  he  fcarcc  ever 
had  recourfe  to  them  but  in  cafes  of 
neceflity.  He  had  rather,  he  faid, 
put  it  off  a  few  days  longer, '  than 
lofe  one  ^enadicr. 

Of  military  arts  he  was  a  petfeid 
marter.  Skilful  in  the  choice  of  polls 
and  camps,  he  kept  the  enemy  in 
continual  alarm,  while  his  own  army^ 
enjoyed  the  mod  perfect  tranquil¬ 
lity. 

Of  confummate  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war,  he  has  kft  us  a  work, 
ReverUf,  replete  with  the  nobleft  in- 
ftruftions:  His  ftile  Ihews  that  he 
was  a  madcr  of  the  French  language, 
and  he  fpoke  it  with  great  propriety 
and  facility. 


’  Valuing  himfelf  on  a  greatnefs  of* 
foul  worthy  of  his  birth,  he  always 
entertained  the  mod.didinguidied  re- 
fpe<d  for  the  troops  of  the  enemy » 
and  made  war  with  a  politenefs  be¬ 
coming  polilhed  nations.  Ofeonrfe,  • 
he  obtained  every  requilii  ion  he  made 
from  tlic  adverfary’s  generals.  No-  ' 
thing  could  be  more  flattering  than 
the  letters  he  received  from  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  allied  army,  when,  af-  * 
ter  the  furrender  of  Maedricht,  the 
Stadtholder  wrote'  to  him,  that  he 
embraced,  with  pleafurc,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  tedifying  to  him  the  parti¬ 
cular  refpcid  he  entertained  for  his 
great  talents,  and  his  admiration  of  ’ 
his  condiiA  ^nd  performances.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck,  and  Marfhal  Konigfeg, 
when  they  fpoke  of  him,  exprefled 
the  fame  fentiihents.  Count  Turpin,* 
dining  with  feveral  general  officers 
of  the  Allies,  at  Aix-la-Chapclle, 
alked  them  what  was  their  opinion  of 
MaHhal  Saxe  ?  Their  anAver  was, 

‘  He  commands  »/  as  w^ell  as  you.’ 
On  this  compliment  the  Marlhal 
made  a  very  pertinent  remark,  viz. 
that  the  bed  way  of  being  well  with, 
vour  enemies,  is  to  teach  them  to  re-  , 
fpc<5t  you. 

So  zealous'  and  fo  refpe<dful  was 
his  attachment  to  the  king,  that  the 
mod  advantageous  favours  he  fecci-  . 
ved  from  him  never  flattered  him  fo 
much  as  the  lead  teftimjony  of  the 
confidence  he  placed  in  him-;  his  foie 
ambition  was  to  pleafe  him. 

•  When  Prince  Lichtendein  dined 
tvith^im,  on  a  certain  occafion,  ac 
the  Eledbr  Palatine’s,  at  Manheim, 
he  prelTed  him  to  enter  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Emperor,  where  he  would 
find,  in  Prince  Eugene,  a  Yeady 
friend;  whereas,  in  France,  where - 
he  was  a  dranger,  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  advance  himfelf.  I  hope, 
aniwered  the.Count,  to  condmd  my- 
felf  in  fuch  a  mariner  as  to  merit  the 
edeem  of  the  French  nation,"  axui  if 
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1  facceed  in  that,  I  (hall  make  my 
^y  with  greater  facility  than  clfc- 
where. 

,  To  every  conftitution  of  the  poli-  . 
tiial  government  of  France  he  was 
Inflexibly  attached;  fo  that,  when 
the  Calvinifts  of  a  certain  province 
iti  Fraiice  tranfmitted  to  him  a  me« 
morial,  entreating  him  to  folicit  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion,  he 
threw  their  petition  into  the  fire.  If 
the  king, (aid  he,fhould  appoint  me  to 
the  command  of  a  province  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  Proteftants,  who  (hould  con¬ 
vene  themfelves  contrary  toh»s  edi^s, 

I  would  puniih  them  more  feverely 
than  another,  convinced  that  the 
firft  duty  of  a  fubjed  is  obedience  to 
the  laws. 

He  had  a  foible  common  to  moft 
'  great  men.  He  was  paflionately  fond 
of  women.  But,  though  pofTefTed 
of  qualities  that  might  have  engaged 
.  their  afPedions,  they  were  attached 
to  him  more  from  vanity  than  from 
inclination,  and  fometimes  ufed  him 
but  very  indifPerently. 

h^ar(hal  Saxe  died  in  the  Lutheran 
religion,  w^herein  he  was  born.  And 
it  was  on  this  account  that  a  prin- 
cc(s  whole  memory  will  always  be 
dear  to  the  French  nation,  prettily 
obferved,  that  ft  was  hard  the  poor 
Marihal  ihonld  not  have  one  De  pro^ 
fundis  f ,  who  had  fo  often  made  them 
(i|ig  Te  Deum, 

Thb  great  man  was  the  fon  of 
Auguftus  n.  Eledor  of  Saxony,  af¬ 
terwards  King  of  Poland,  by  Au¬ 
rora,  Countefs  of  Konigfmark. 
rie  was  bom  at  Drefden  in  1096;  his 
mother  the  countels  of  Konigfmark 
Was  defeended  from  one  of  the  moft* 
tlluftrious  families'  in  Sweden.  She 
came  to  Orefden  to  folicit  protedion 
from  the  Eledor  againft  the  Ham- 

*  The  late  Qoeeo  of  France. 

t  ^  Innarai  aatfacni  in  the  PopiQi  fet^ 
ties. 


btrghers,  with  refped  to  her  bro* 
ther’s  fuccei&on.  She  was  a  woman 
of  talents  as  well  as  beauty,  and  was 
entrufted  with  the  education  of  her 
fon.  The  young  Count’s  paftion  for 
glory  foon  (hewed  itfeif;  for,  when 
twelve  years  old,  he  eloped  from  his 
mother,  and  marched  on  foot  from 
Drefden  to  join  the  army  of  the  Al¬ 
lies  before  Lifle. 

Niw CoNsintRATiONs  DIS<< 

PUTES  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  axnf  America 

IT  has  ever  been  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  our  government,  that 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
(hould  have  a  voice  in  enading  all  * 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed, 
and  that  they  (hould.  have  the  foie 
power  of  giving  their  own  moneys 
'\iftthout  thefe  privileges,  there  can 
be  no  true  Britifh  liberty.  Thefe 
maxims  were  fo  well  underftood,  and 
were  held  fo  inviolable  in  all  former  - 
times,  that,  though  all  the  kings  of 
this  country,  (ince  the  conqueft, 
have  had  fcveral  realms,  or  principa¬ 
lities,  fubjed  to  them,  each  has  al¬ 
ways  had  its  feparate  legiilative  bo- 
its  feparate  laws,  and  Its  fepa¬ 
rate  fyftem  of  taxation;  and  no  one 
of  them  ever  thought  of  laying  a  tax 
upon  another. 

When  the  kings  of  England  were 
likewife  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and 
held  other  principalities  in  France, 
the  £ngli(h  parliament  never  thought , 
of'  making  laws  for  the  Normans,  or 
the  Normans  for  the  Englifh;  and. 
ftill  lefs  did  eithei*  of  them  prefumc 
to  tax  the  othen  Scotland,  though 
united  under  oncf  head  with  Engla^^ 

*  This  fcofible  and  fpirited  paper  has  hcea  i 
aftribed  to  Df  Pricftlcy. 
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had  its  own  fyAem  of  laws,  and  tax¬ 
ation,  altogether  independent  of  the 
Engliih,  till  the  union  of  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  both  the  nations.  Wales 
alfo,  and  feveral  counties  Palatine, 
taxed  themfelves,  without  any  con- 
troul  from  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  fo  does  Ireland  to  this  day. 
So  independent  were  all .  thefe  go- 
Ternments  of  one  another,  though 
the  fame  king  had  a  negative  upon 
the  refolutions  of  them  all,  that, 
when  a  man  Bed  from  any  of  the 
realms,,  and  took  refuge  in  another, 
he  was  as  effectually  exempted  from 
the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  country  he  had 
left,  as  if  he  had  gone  into  the  do¬ 
minions  of  another  prince;  fo  that 
no  procefs  at  law  commenced  in  the 
former  could  affeCt  him. 

-  Agreeably  to  thefe  ideas,  it  could 
not  but  have  been  underdood,  that 
wrhen  many  of  our  ancellors,  the  old 
Puritans,  quitted  the  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  freed  themfelves  from  .the 
law's  of  England.'  Indeed  they  co^d 
have  no  other  motive  for  leaving  this 
country ;  and  how  could  they  have 
expected  any  relief  from  taking  re¬ 
fuge  in  America,  if  they  had  found 
in  t^t  country,  or  carried  with  them, 
the  fame  laws  and  the  fame  admini- 
llration  by  which  they  were  aggrie¬ 
ved  in  this.  But,'  going  into  a  coun¬ 
try  which  was  out  of  the  realm  of 
England,  and  not  occupied,  they 
found  themfelves  at  fird  writhout  any 
laws  whatever.  But  they  enaCted 
laws  for  themfelves,  voluntarily  chu- 
fing,  from  their  regard  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  they  came,  to  have 
the  fame  common  head  and  center 
of  concord,  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  therefore  fubmitted  to  his 
negative  upon  all  their  proceedings. 
They  adopted  as  many  of  the  laws 
of  England  as  they  chofe,  but' no 
more;  and,  if  they  had  preferred 
the  laws  of  Scotland,*  thofe  of  Ire-  * 
land,  or  thofe  of  any  foreign  coun¬ 


try,  they  were  at  liberty  to  have  done 
it.  ■ 

Thefe  colonids  alfo  provided  for 
the  expences  of  their  own  feparate 
governments,  granting  the  king  aids ' 
for  that  purpofe,  according  to  their 
own  judgment  and  ability,  without 
the  interference  of  the  EngUfh  par¬ 
liament,  till  the  fatal  period  ot  the 
damp-aCl,  which  was  abfolutely  an 
innovation  in  our  conditution,  con¬ 
founding  the  Hrd  and  fundamental  i- 
deas  belonging  to  the  fydcm  of  dif-  , 
fercnt  realms  fubjeCl  to  the  fame  Icings 
and  even  introduced  a.  language 
quite  new  to  us,  viz,  that*  of  A- 
merica  being  fubjeCt  to  England. 
For  America  was  never  thought  to 
be  within  the  realm  of  England,  a- 
ny  more  than  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
If  there  have  been  any  exceptions  to  ■ 
this  fydem  of  legidation,  or  taxation, 
with  refpedl  to  America,  it  has  been 
the  exercife  of  tyranny,  and  it  has 
not  been  the  lefs  fo  for  having  been, 
difguifed.  or  having  paffed  without . 
fufpicion. 

According  ^  to  the  language  that 
was  univerfally  in  ufe  till  of  late  . 
years,  to  fay  that  America  was  fub- 
je^  to  England,  would  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  equally  abfurd  with  faying, 
that  it  was  fubjedl  to  Ireland  or  to 
Hanover,  that  is,  -the  fubjc<a  of  fub- ' 
jedls ;  ail  being  equally  fubje£l  to  one 
king,  who  is  himfelf  fubjeid  to  the . 
laws,  and  who  is  no  longer  our  legal 
and  rightful  king,  than  he  is  fo.  In 
this  great  principle  the  very  edence 
of  our  liberty,  and  the  independent 
liberty  of  each  p^t  of  the  common, 
empire  confids. 

Secondly,  WiA  relpedk  to,  the 
principles  of  Ub^ty  in  general,  I 
would  obferve,  that  if  any  realm  or 
country  be  taxed  by  another,  the" 
people  fo  taxed  have  no  proper  liber¬ 
ty  left,  but  are  in  a  date  of  as  abfb- 
lute  derpotifm  as  any'  of  which  we 
read  in  hiffory,  or  gf,  which  we  can 
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form  an  idea;  fincc  die  fame  foreign  *It*is  alledged,  that  we  have  pro- 
power»  that  can  take  one  penny  from  tefted  the  Americans,  arid  that  they 
them  without  their  qonfent,  may  ought  to  pay  for  that  protection ;  but 
take  the  laft  penny  that  they  have ; '  have  we  not  alfo  protected  Ireland, 
fo  that,  in  faCt,  they  have  no  pro-  and  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  with- 
perty  at  all  of  their  own;  every  thing  out  pretending  either  to  make  laws 
they  hayc  being  at  the  mercy  of  o-  for  them,  or  to  tax  them  1  What 
thers.  This  would  be  the  cafe  with  we  may  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  when 
England,  if  we  were  taxed  at  the  this  new  doClrine  (hall  have  been  e-  ‘ 
plemureof  the  king,  or  by  the  par-  •  ftabliflied  in  the  cafe  of  the  Ameri- 
liament  of  Ireland,  or  by  ^e  houfes  cans,  is  as  yet  unknown^  Any  fa- 
of  reprefentatives  of  America ;  it  vour  that  we  do  the  Americans  cer-  > 
would  be  the  cafe  of  the  Irifh,  if  they  tainly  gives  us  a  claim  upon  their 
were  taxed  by  the  Englifh;  and  there-  gratitude,  but  it  docs  not  make  them 
fore  it  will  be  the  cafe  of  the  Ame-  our  flaves.  Befides,  they  have,  in 
ricans,  if  they  were  taxed  by  us,  many  refpeCIs,  made  abundant  rc- 
It  is  faid,  that  Leeds,  Manchefter,  quital,  and  we  were  actually  reaping  ^ 
and  other  large  towns  in  England,  a  rich  harveft  for  the  little  we  have 
fend  no  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  fowcd  in  that  fruitful  foil.  But  our 
and  yet  are  taxed  by  it,^  there  prefent  miniftry  refemble  the  man  ' 

•  is  this  very  eifential  and  obvious  dif-  who  would  kill  the  hen  that  laid  the 
ference  between  their  cafe  and  that  golden  eggs,  in  order  that  he'might 
of  the  .Americans,  viz,  that  thofe  '  come  at  all  the  treafure  at  once;  and  J 
who  tax  Leeds,  Manchefter,  &c.  al-‘  the  event  will  equally  difappoint  them 
ways  tax  .themfehres  at  the  fame  time,  both.  Or,  rather,  they  refemble  the 
and  in  the  fame  proportion ;  and,  dog^  who,  by  catching  at  the  fha-  ' 
while  this  is  the  cafe,  thofe  towns  dow,  loft  the  fubftance. 
have  no  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  Many  perfons  of  this  country  are  . 
partiality  or  oppreftion.  To  make  fo  grol’sly  ignorant,  as  to  imagine, 
the  caies  parallel,  let  the  parliament  that,  while  we  are  heavily  taxed  for  the 
lay  a  feparate  tax  on  the  towns  that  welfare  of  the  common  empire,  and  • 
fend  no  reprefentatives,  and  exempt  have  even  incurred  a  prodigious  debt 
from  fuch  tax  thofe  that  do  fend  on  that  account,  the  Americans  pay 
tnembers.  In  this  cafe,  I  doubt  not  nothing  at  all.  But  have  not  the  A- 
but  that  the  unreprefented  towns  mericans  their  own  feparate  govern- 
woold  complain  as  loudly  as  the  A-  ments  to  fupport,  as  well  as  we  have 
mericans  do  now,  who  fee,  that  we  ours  •  and  do  they  not  tax  themfelves 
^dfutne  a  power  of  loading  them,  and  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  do  we  help 
eaftng  ourfelves;  and  that  we  are  en-  them  to  bear  any  part  of  thofe  taxes? ' 
deavouring  to  eftabliih  a  principle.  If  they  incur  debts,  as  they  fometimes 
which  will  at  once  ^give  us  all  the  do,  do  they  not  difeharge  them  as 
property  they  have,  if  there  be  in  *  well  as  they  can  ?  And  Ihould  we 
nature  a  juftifiable  cafe  of^reiiftence  not  laugh  at  them,  if  they  Ihould 
to  government,  it  is  this ;  and,  if  the  pretend  to  have  any  demand  upon  us 
Americans  have  any  thing  of  the  fpi-  for  the  payment  of  them  ?  Should 
rit  of  Englifhmen,  they  will  rifque  we  not  alfo  treat  the  Irifti  with  the 
every  thin^,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fame  contempt  in  the  fame  cafe  ?  •  ‘  • 

fuch  a  claim.  They  are  willing  to  In  a  common  caufc,  the  Americans* 
be  our  fellow-fubje^s, 'having  the  have  always  been  ready  to  exert  them- 
ikme  common  head;  but  are  notTril-*  felves  with  as  much  zeal  as*  we  have  * 
ling  to  be  our  flaves.  .  v  .  Ihewn;  nay,  by  our  own  acknow-' 
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ledgm^nt,  they  have  done  more,  him  no  fatisfaflion  for  the  murder  of 
For,  at  the  ciofe  of  the.  lad  war,  we  a  near  relation  or  friend  (which  will 
yoluatarilf  voted  them  large  fums  of  neceflarily  be  the  cafe,  when  a  trial 
money,  becaufe  we  were  fenfible  that  cannot  be  had  upon  thefpot,or  with* 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  even  be*  out  eroding  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
yond  their  ability.  But  their  exer-  whither  ha* cannot  carry  his  witnef- 
tlons  were  voluntary,  as  was  our  ac*  fes,  and  dill  leis  his  feelings)  will 
knowledgment.  not  think  himfelf  not  onlyexcufable. 

As  to  the  condud  of  the  prefent  but  even  bound  in  confcience,  to  take 
roinidry,  with  refpedl  to  America,  it  his  own  fathfa^on,  and  engage  hU 
is  no  part  of  my  prefent  argument ;  private  friends  to  affid  him  in  procu-* 
but  1  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  ring  blood  for  blood? 
mud  give  pain  to  every  reafonable  1  need  not  a(k  any  EnglilhniaB, 
man  to  lee  an  Engliih  parliament  fo  how  the  Americans  (whom  prelatical 
readily  giving  their  fandion  to  mea-  tyranny  drove  from  this  country, 
fures  fo  exceedingly  abfurd  and  rui*  and  who  are  grown  numerous,  drong, 
nous.  Admitting  that  the  £ad*India  and  high-fpirited  under  a  very  dide* 
company  has  been  injured  by  fome  rent  treatment)  mud  feel  in  thefe  cir* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bodon,  rea-  cumdances;  especially  wh^,  at  the 
fonable  people  would  have  contented  faine  time,  they  fee  the  boundaries 
themfelves  with  demanding  fatisfac*  of  Canada  extended,  and  made  a  per* 
lion,  and  would  not  have  puniihed  fe<d  arbitrary  government,  as  a  mo* 
the  innocentwlth  the  guilty,  by  block*  del,  no  doubt,  for  their  own  in  due 
iug  up  their  port.  time,  and  a  check  upon  them  till 

An  offence  of  this  nature  could  that  time.  It  b  what  he  himfelf 
not,  in  reafon  or  equity,  draw  upon  would  feel  in  the  fame  circumdances. 
them  the  abolition  of  their  charter  ;  .  Ladly,  Do  you  imagine,  my  fel* 

^  which  demondrates,  that  none  of  low  citizens,  that  we  can  (it  dill,  and 
?  the  colonies  liave  the  lead  fecurity  be  the  idle  fpedlators  of.  the  chains 
loi'fo  much  as  the  form  of  a  free  con-  which  arc  forcing  for  our  brethren 
dituyon,  all  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  in  America,  with  fafety  to  ourfelves  ? 
foreign  power.  Let  us  fuppofe  America  to  be  com- 

An  offence  of  this  kind  did  not  re*  pletely  endaved,  in  confequence  of 
quire  that  a  fleet  of  eleven  (hips  of  which  the  Englifh  court  can  corn- 
war,  and  eight  regiments,  fhould  be  mand  all  the  money,  and  all  the 
fent  thither,  with  a  power  to  commit  force  of  that  country;  will  they  like 
all  crimes  and  murders  with  irnpuni**  to  be  fo  arbitrary  abroad,  and  have 
ty,  and  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  their  power  confined  at  home?  efpe* 
(hould  be  compelled,  upon  every  ac*  dally  as  troops  in  abundance  can  be 
cufation,  to  leave  their  friends,  and  tranfported  in  a  few  weeks  from  A* 
fubmit  to  a  trial,  and  confequently  merica  to  England;  where,  with  the 
an  iniquitous  trial,  in  a  foreign  coun*  prefent  danding  army,  they  may  in- 
try;  an  inftance  of  oppreflion,  which,  dantly  reduce  us  to  what  they  pleaie. 
of  itfeif,  is  ablblutely  intolerable.  And  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  A- 
and  which  it  cannot  be  conceived,  mericans,  being  flaves  themfdvcs, 
that  any  perlbn  who  has  arms  in  his  and  having  been  enflaved  by  us,  will 
hands,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  man  not,  in  return,  willingly  contribute 
within  him,  can  pof&bly  fubmit  their  aid  to  bring  us  into  ^e  fame 
to.  condition  ? 

Wh^t  man,  finding  that  the  go-  Thefe  confeqaences  ap{>ear  to  me 
vernment  .of  hb  country  provided  fo  very  obvious,  that  I  think  none 
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.1)Ut  the  aBlblutely  infatuated  can  help 
feeing  them.  Indeed  the  infatuation 
is  of  fo  •  grofe  a  *  nature,  and  of  fo 
dangerous' a  kind,  that  I  cannot  help 
thinkmg'it  refemblcs  that  which  ufu- 
ally  pnecedks  the  downfal  of  dates ; 
and  it  calls  to  my  mind  the  Latin  pro¬ 
verb,  ♦  Quem  Deiis  vult  perdcre,  pri- 
us  dementat.’ 

Philip  II.  and  the  kingdom  of 
at  the  height  6f  its  power,  fo 
as  to  threaten  -Europe  with  Univer- 
^  MonartSyi^rc  under  a  like  infa- 
Itfittlbn.  .  That  proud  and  obdinate 
Prince  imagined  that  he  could  eadly 
redhee  the  Belgic  Provinces,  by  wri¬ 
ting  difpatches  from  his  clofet.  But 
the  thing  that  was  really  effected  by 
all  his  orders,  his  Generals,  his  fleets; 
and  his  armies,  after  a  bloody  war 
of  many  years,  was  the  independency 
of  thofe  Provinces,  and  the  f uid  of 
Spain. 

We  too  affedl- to  fpeak  with  the 
fame  contempt  of  the  people  of  North 
America,  though  « the  difparity  of 
forces  between  Great  Britain  and 
them  is  nothing,  compared  with  the 
apparent  difparity  between  thofe  of 
Spain  and  the  Belgic  provinces. 

Alfo,  becaufe  the  Americans  have 
more  of  the*  appearance  Of  religion 
than  ourfelves,' we,  ridicule  them  as 
hypocrites.  *  But,  if  they  be  fuch 
hypocrites  as  the  puritanical  party  in 
England  (whom  the  royalids  diverted 
themfelves  with  digmatizing  in  the 
fame  manner)  in  the  time  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  war,  true  valour  and  perfeve* 
ranoe  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
their  hypocrify ;  and  the  hidory  of 
our  approaching  conteft  will  teach 
mankind  the  fame  leflbn  with  our 
lad,  and  (hew  the'  different  effe<ds  of 
fobriety  and  profligacy  in  foldiers. 
The  King  began  with  a  manifed  ad¬ 
vantage  in  point  of  *  difeipline  and 
•generals;  and  fo  may  we  in  this  •war. 
But  it  foon  appeared,  that  generals 
and  difcipline  are  more  eadly  acqui¬ 


red  than  principles ; '  and,  in  the 
courfe  *of  two  or  three  years,  the 
fuperiof  ity  of  the  parliamentary  for¬ 
ces  was  as  great  in  one  refpeft  as  in 
the  other. 

To  purfue  this  fubjeft,  would  car¬ 
ry  me  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  my 
prefen t  purpofe.  1  fhall  therefore 
return'to  it,  by  earnedly  advifmg  to 
oppofe,  at  the  next  el  eft  I  on,  every 
candidate,  who,  in  the  prefent  par¬ 
liament,  has  concurred  in  the  late  a- 
trocious  attempts  to  edablifh  arbi¬ 
trary  power  over  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  Britifh  empire,  to  the  imminent 
hazard  of  our  mod  valuable  com¬ 
merce,  and  of  that  national  drength; 
fecurity,  and  felicity,  which  depend 
on  union  and  on  liberty*  t  If  you 
make  any  terms  with  your  future  re- 
prefentatives,  do  not  forget  to  re¬ 
quire  of  them  to  ‘  do  by  others  as 
they  wpuld  have  others  do  by  them.’ 
It  is  only  by  judice,  equity,  and  ge- 
nerofity,  that  nations,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  can  expeft  to  dourifh  ;  and, 
by  the  violation  of  them,  both  dn- 
gle  perfons  and  dates,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  righteous  providence  of  God, 
involve  themfelves  in  difgrace  and 
ruin. 

That  thinking  perfons  may  form 
fome  idea  of  what  we  have  to  expeft 
from  a  war  wi^  our  colonies,  I  fhall 
conclude  with  citing  two  paragraphs 
from  «  Dr  Price’s  additional  preface 
to  his  appeal  to  the  public  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  National  debt,* 

‘  Before  the  revolution,  the  fup- 
plics  of  every  year  were  ralfed,  with¬ 
in  the  year,  by  temporary  taxes. 
After  the  revolution,  this  became  too 
difficult ;  and  money  was  raifed  by 
perpetuating  and  anticipating  the 
taxes,  and  forming  them  into  funds 
for  difeharging  the  principal  and  in- 
tered  of  I'ums  borrowed  upon  themi 
But,  even. in  this  way,  fufficient  fup- 
plies  for  carrying  on  King  WilKam’s 
^xid  Queea  Aniif’s  wars  could  no( 
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have  been  procured,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  eftabliniinent  of  the  Bank. 
This  provided  a  fubftitute  for  money, 
which  anfwered  all  its  purpofes,  and, 
enabled  the  nation  to  make  payments 
that  'it  could  not  otherwife  have 
made. 

From  that  period,  paper-credit 
and  taxes  have  been  increafing  to¬ 
gether.  When  moderate,  thefe  pro¬ 
mote  trade,  by  quickening  Induftry, 
fupplying  with  a  medium  of  tradic, 
and  producing  improvements.  But, 
when  exceflivc,  they  ruin  trade,  by 
rendering  the  means  of  fubtiilence 
too  dear,  didreding  the  poor,  and 
I  .  raifing  the  price  of  labour  and  ma- 
I  '  nufa<aure.  They  are  now,  among 
us,  in  this  (late  of  excefs;  and,  in 
conjundion  with  fome  other  caufes, 
have  brought  us  iuto  a  fituation^ 
which  is  I  think,  uQparallelled  in  the 
I .  hidory  of  mankind :  Hanging  on  pa- 
^  per,  and  yet  weighed  down  by  heavy 
burdens:  Trade,  neceffary  to  enable 
us  to  fupport  an  enormous  debt ; 
and  yet  that  debt,  together  with  an 
I  excel^  of  paper-money,  working  con- 
I  ^  tinually  towards  the  dedrudtion  of 
trade.  Public  fpirit,  mdcpehdency, 

‘  and  virtue,  undermined  by  luxury ; 
and  yet  luxury  neceffary  to  our  exift- 
ence.  Other  kingdoms  have  ena<51ed 
fumptuary  laws  for  fuppreffing  lu¬ 
xury:  Were  we  to  do  this  with  any 
conliderable  effed,  the  confequence 
might  prove  fatal.  In  Ihort,  were 
our  people  to"  avoid  deffroying  them- 
j  fclves  by  intemperance,  or  only  to. 
leave  off  the  ufe  of  one  or  two  fo¬ 
reign  weeds,  the  revenue  would  be¬ 
come  deficient,  and  a  public  bank¬ 
ruptcy  might  enfue.  On  fuch 
grounds,  it  is  impofiible  that  any 
kingdom  ihouid  (land  long.  A  dread¬ 
ful  convulfion  cannot  be  very  diftant. 
The  next  war  will  fcarcely  have  a 

•  The  poor  rate  alone  if  now  equal  to  all 
the  ordinary  taxes  formerly  ;  and  the  expen- 
y:es  of  peace  double  to  thole  of  war  in  King 
William's  time. 

Vql.  Ill, 


chance  for  efcaping  it.  But  we  are 
threatened  with-it  fooner:  *  An  open 
rupture  with  our  colonies  may  bring 
it  on  immediately.* 

Woman;  a'Fragmerft, 

##*##*  Books  may  fumifh 
us  with  right  ideas,  experience  may 
improve  our  judgments ;  but  it  is  the 
acquaintance  of  the  ladies  only,  whidi 
can  beftow  that  eafine^  of  addrefs, 
w'hereby  the  fine  gentleman  is  difiin- 
guifhed  from  the  fcholar  and  the  man 
of  bufinefs. 

There  is  a  certain  conftitutional 
pride  in  men,  which  hinders  their 
yielding' in  point  of  knowledge,  ho¬ 
nour,  or  virtue  td  one  another.  This 
immediately  forfakes  us  at  the  fight 
of  woman.  And  the  being  accuffom- 
ed  to  ’fubmit  to  the  ladies,  gives  a 
new  turn  to  our  ideas,  and  opens  a 
path  to  reafon,  which  (he  had  not 
trode  before ;  things  appear  in  ano¬ 
ther  light,  and  that  degree  of  comr 
placency  feems  now  a  virtue,  which 
heretofore  we  regarded  as  a  mean- 
nefs. 

Between  the  charms  of  the  fex,  a- 
rifing  from  the  perfection  vifible  in 
their  exterior  compofition,  and  the 
excellencies  which,  from  a  nicer  in¬ 
quiry,  we  difcover  in  the  minds  of 
the  fair,  there  is  the  ftrongefi  analo¬ 
gy.  As  they  arc  diftinguilhed  from 
the  robuft  make  of  man  by  that  dcr 
licacy,  expreffed  by  nature  in  their- 
form;.fo  the  feverity  of  the  mafeu- 
llne  fenfe  is  fpftened  by  a  fvveetnelh 
peculiar  ,to  the  female  foul. .  A  na¬ 
tive  capacity,  of  pleafing  attends  them 
through  every  circumflance  of  life ; 
and  what  we  improperly  call,  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fex,. gives  them  a 
fuperiority  unatainablc  by  force, 

The  fable  of  the  north  wind  and 
the  fun  contending  to  make  the  man 
throw  off  his  clpak,  is  not  an  im* 
proper  picture  of  the  fpecific  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  powers  of  either 

ql 
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fcx.  The  blufterln^  ficrccncfs  of  tHe 
former^  ot  prpdvu:tn^  .the 

at  which  it  made  the 

fellow  bat  wrap  bimfelf  up  the  de¬ 
fer  ;  yet  no  fooner  did  the  (fvm-boaw 
play»  than  that  which  before  pro- 
teded,  became  now^iuc^umbrance* 
Jud  foy  that  pride  which  makes  us 
tenacious  in  dilutes  between  man 
and  man»  w^n  applied  to  ithe  Udies, 
infpires  us  with  an  eagernds  piQjt  to 
contend,  but  to  obey. 

To  fpeak  philcfophicallyt  Women 
feem  defigued  ]by  Providence  to  fpread 
>the  farpe  fpl^door  and  chearfalae^ 
through  the  intellectual,  peconomy, 
.that  the  celedial  r  bodies  diffufe  over 
•the  material  part  of  the  creation. 
Without  them»  .we  might,  indeed, 
.contend,  deftroy,  and  triumph  oyer 
one  another  ;  fraud  and  force  would 
divide  the  world  between  them,  and 
we  fhould  pafs  our  lives,  like  ilaves,  iu 
continual  toll,  without  the  profpe^ 
of  phaiure  or  relvxation, 

.  It  is  the  converfation  of  women 
ihat  gives  a  proper  bias  to  our  in- 
clinacio'ns,  and,  by' abating  the  fe¬ 
rocity  of  our  paQions,  engages  us  to 
that  gentlenefs  of  deportment,  which 
.we  ftilc  Humanity.  The  undernefs 
we  have  for  them  foftens  the  rug- 
gednefs  of  our  own  nature,  and  the 
virtues  we  put  on  to  make  the  better 
;figure  in  their  eyes,  keep  us  in  hu- 
4UQur  with  ourfelves.  *  *  f  ^ 

Sime^  Account  of  the  £s(^iHAUZ  In- 
D4AKS  ♦, 

The  Elquimaux  Indians,  inha¬ 
biting  the  -fea-coaft  of  the 
uorihern  part  of  Labradore,  are  in* 
.difputably  from*  Greenland.  They 
are  of  a.  very  deep  tawny,  or  rather 
of  a  pale  copper-coloured  complexion. 
Confidered  altogether,  they  are  in? 
ferior  iu  Eze  to  the  generality  cf  Eu- 

Ry  Lieut  Roger  Cortii,  of  (bf  Qcter 
floop^ 


ropeans ;  and  but  a  few  among  theta 
ace  of  good  ilatuce.  They  mear  a 
.very  near  refemblance  to  the  Lap. 
landers,  both  in  ttheir  perfons  and 
cuftoms.  it  vs  not  iniinuated  that 
they  ace  a  Lapland  colony ;  but  it  U 
very  pcobable  >they  came  X)ngtnally 
from  Greenland.  They  have  b^ds.; 
fo  Jtave  the  Greenlaadecs,  and  indeed 
i0.h|ive  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland:; 
Whet^as  the  Iroquois,  the  Huron^ 
.the  Efcopics,  and  {the  Mountaineen, 
.their  neighbours,  have  hair  no  where 
.exception  the  head,  itis trpe^thii 
•is  no  proof.  The  Samojedes  are  no 
more  hairy  than  the  .nations  we  have 
juE  mentioned ;  but  who  will  believe 
•that  auy  .part  of  the  new  world  was 
peopled  £rom  Samojeda^  All  we  know 
.  is,  that  the  great  Author  of  Nature  has 
been  p  leafed  to  diverfify  the  human 
fpecies  upon  every  continent. 

Thefe  Indians,  in  general,  are  not 
,Yery  dilagreeably  featured,  though 
there  are  iome  among  them  .who  are 
extremely  ugly.  They  are  flat  vi- 
faged,  and  have  fhort  nofes.  Their 
hair  is  black,  and  extremely  coarfe. 
Their  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  | 
fmaiJ.  The  women  load  their  heads 
.with  large  flrings  of  beads,  .which 
they  faft<sn  to  ^e  hair  above  the 
ears ;  and  they  are  fond  of  a  hoc^ 
of  blight  brafs,  which  they  wear  as 
a  coronet.  Their  drefs  is , entirely  of 
fktns«  except  t hole  who  have  trafHckf 
cd  for  a  little  blanketing.  It  confiils 
of  a  fort  of  hooded  clofe  fliirt, 
breeches,  flockings,  and  boots.  They 
wear  the  hairy  flde  towards  them,  acc 
cording  to  the  feafons ;  and„  between 
the  dr^s  of  the  different  iexes  others 
is  no  variety,  except  that  the  women 
wear  monflrons  large  boots,  and  their 
upper  garment  is  ornamented  with 
a  tail.  In  the  boots,  they.occafionf 
ally  place  their  children;  but  the 
.youngeft  is  afways  carried  at  their 
back,  in  the  hood  of  their  jacket.  . 

Tncyhaye  no  '  fort  bf  bread,  b'it 

Ihc  9}ucijrjOD,t;{e  <J«er, 
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fifty  ^nd  biVds.  Till  very  lately,  th^  cenAire  i«  the  only  punlfliment  for 

ate*  every  thing  raVj  and  putrefac-  the  moft'  dcteftiWe  crimes. 

don  was*  deemed  no  objedton.  They  have  no  matriage-ccrcriiony. 

In*  the  winter,  they  live  rn‘  hbofe*^  A  wife  is  confidered  as  property,  and 
or  rather  caverns,  for  they  are  funk  a-hnftand  lends  one  of  his  wives  to 
in  the  earth.  In  the  fummer  they  a- friend.  The  wives  are  given  very 
dwell  in  tetits*  which  arc  made  err-  eai^ly  in-  marriage^  frequently  fcvcral 
cniar  with  poles,  and  covered  with  yeart  before  cbnfutmnation ;  and  the 
(kins  fewed  together.  The  houfe  teafon  of  this  is,  be'eaufe  the  girl’s 
conlifts  of  oUe  room,  and*,  though  not  father,  by  that  means,  has  one  lefs  in 
Very  large*  yet  it  contains  fevcral  family  to  provide  fon 
brothers,  or’  other  relations*  with  The  Ekpiimaux .  men  are  extreme^ 

their  wives-  and  children.  T  heif  tents  ly  indolent ;  and  the  women  are  the 
are  ftill  more  cfouded ;  becaule,  as  gyeateft  drudges  Upon  the  face  of  the 
the  whole  fummer  they  are  generally  earth.  They  do  every  thing,  except 
rambling  up  and  down  the  coah,  procure  food,  and  even  in  that  they 
they  endeavour  to  drmimlh  their  bag-  arc  frequently  affiftants ;  fo  that  they  . 
gage  as  much  as  poffible.  are  at  continual  labour.  They  few 

.  In  the  fummer,  they  find  no  dif-  vdth  the  (niews  of  deer,  and  their 
ficuky  in  procuring  food ;  but-  it’  is  needle -work  is  exceedingly  neat* 
not  fo  with  them  m  winter,  agamft  Their  langus^e  ts  the  fame  as 
which  feafon  they  dty  hfll  In  the  fohj  that  of  the  Greenlanders.  It  is  not 
and  prefrrve  the  fat  or  oil  of  feals  is  altogether  devoid  of  harmony,  and 
(kin  vcflels.’  the  women  have  very  delicate  voices. 

They  have  no  fort  of  beverage  .Thcfe  Indians  arc  ftrangers  to  jea-  * 
among  them*  except  water.  They  loufy ;  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
are  not  as  yet  fond  of  fpirit’uous  all  quarrelfdme,  and  they  very  fel- 
liquors,  and-  there  arc  but  few  that  dora  fteal  from’  one  another*  They 
vUl  take  of  any.  It  is  certain  they  do  not  feeni  very  paffionate ;  but  woe 
afe  able  to  fubfiil  a  l6ng  while  with-  be  to  the  woman  that  offends  hef 
oat  .eating;  but,  when  they  have  hufband.- 

plenty,  they  devour  a  prodigious  If  polygamy  was  not*  allowed  a- 
quantTty*  When  they  are  preffed  raong  them*  their  numbers  would  be 
With  hunger,  and  have  nothing  to  very  few.  Some  of  the  women  beaf 
fatisfy  it*  they  rnake  their  nofes  bleed,  many  children  ;  but,  in  general,  they 
And  fuck  tbt  blood  to'  fupport  them-  are  by  no  means  fruitful.  The  wives 


/elves. 


live  happily  together ;  and*  if  defer- 


Tbey  appear  fo  be  abfolutely  ving*  (hare  equally  their  huftand’s 
without  any  fort  of  religiou;  nor  have  favour s. 

they  fo  much  as  an  objcA  of  adora-  •  They  have  but  few  difeafes  among 
tion  among  them*  They  live  happy  them,  and  confequently  are  without 
ia  their  ignorance,  and-  enjoy  the  phyficians;  they  bcHcve*  that  tying 
blcding  of  being  Ifrangef^  to  perfe-  to  their  neck  or  wriks  the  particular 
Cution  and  torture.  part  of  fome  fi(h  or  animal,  according 

They  are  without  any  govcnxmfent ;  to  tb^  complaint*  will  pifoduce  a  cure* 
and  ho  man  is  fupcrior  to  aho-  The  moft  dreadful  malady  upon  earth 
thAfjbutas hA  cxcellsr m-ffrength-and  has  not  as'  yet  reached  them:  Nor 
in  courage*  and  in  having  flic  gre-at-  have  they  ever  been  vifited  by  the 
eft  number  of  wives  and  ohiklren.  fmall-poif. 

Being  entiitly  general  Thefr  indiax^  candm  reckoh  xhi- 


/ 
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merlcally  .  beyond  (lx  ;  and  their 
compound  numbers  reach  no  further 
than  twenty-one.  Every  thing  be¬ 
yond  is  a  multitude. 

They  live  always  upon  the  fea- 
fhores,  from  the  dread  of  the  Moun¬ 
taineers.  Their  canoes  contain  on¬ 
ly  one  perfon;  they  are  extremely 
long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
being  upwards  of  twenty  feet  by  two; 
they  are  covered  with  (kins,  and  are 
extremely  light,  fo  that  they  are  o- 
verfet  with  the  leaft  inclination  to  one 
fide  or  the  other.  It  is  really  a  very 
extraordinary  circumftance,  that, 
though  thefe  people  are  almofl  ever 
in  their  canoes,  which  are  fo  excef- 
live  ticklilh,  there  is  not  one  among 
them  that  can  fwim. 

They  navigate  their  lhallops  without 
a  compafs  in  the  thickeft  fogs,  and 
are  very  good  coailers.  They  have 
always  a  vaft  number  of  dogs  in  their 
camp,  which  arc  of  feveral  ufes. 
Thefe  animals  ferve  as  a  guard ; 
they  are  food ;  their  Ikins  are  valua¬ 
ble  for  cloathing;  and  they  draw 
their  fledges  in  winter.  They  have 
not  the  power  of  barking,  but  .their 
howl  is  hideous ;  they  are  large,  and 
have  a  head  like  a  fox ;  whereas  the 
dogs  of  the  Mountaineers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall.  '  The  Samojedes  and 
the  Laplanders  train  the  rein-deer  to 
their  fledges.  The  country  of  La- 
bradore  produces  thefe  animals ;  but 
they  are  only  ferviceable  to  the  E- 
fquimaux  for  food  and  raiment. 

The  weapons  of  thefe  Indians  are 
the  dart,  the  bow,  and  arrow.  They 
are  not  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  ei¬ 
ther,  although.it  is  with  thefe  they 
defend  themfelves,  and  procure  the 
nectaries  of  life.  . 

Hints  offered  to  the  Legijlature  by  C. 
Varlo,  Efq;  Author  a  nenv Jyflem 

iff  Husbandry* 

I.  A  TR  Varlo  cenfures  the  grow- 
IVJL  ing  evil  of  inclohng  open 


town-fields,  and  adding  farm  to  farm. 
He  conceives  that  agriculture,  the 
great  fupport  of  population,  is  di* 
minifhed,  by  the  fudden  change  of 
corn-land  to  grafs,  the  ufual  confe- 
quence  of  an  inclofure.  He  there¬ 
fore  recommends  a  reftraint  to  be 
laid  upon  this  practice ;  and  would 
have  the  fize  of  farms  limited  to  400 
acres  at  the  mod. 

2.  He  recommends  a  dog-afl,  by  • 
which  a  tax  of  5  s.  fhould  be  laid  up¬ 
on  every  dog  in  the  nation.  He  com¬ 
putes  the  number  of  thefe  ufelefs  a- 
nimals,  kept  at  prefent,  to  amount 
to  two  millions;  and  he-reckons  the 
expence  of  keeping  them  to  amount 
to  20  s.  each,  annually.  The  tax  pro- 
pofed,  he  thinks,  would  reduce  the 
number,  at  lead,  one  half,  and  there¬ 
by  fave  yearly  (among  the  poor)  a 
million  of  money,  now  needlefsly 
thrown  away ;  and  the  tax  propofed 
on  the  other .  half  would  annually 
raife  250,000 1,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
public.  He  afiirms,  that  what  will 
keep  a  dog,  will  keep  a  pig. 

3.  He  wilhes  for  an  aft  to  efiablilh 
one  general  ilandard  of  weights  and 
mealures,  to  be  obferved  through  the 
kingdom ;  a  regulation  long  talked  of, 
and,  to  the  (hame  of  our. police,  only 
talked  of. 

4.  He  propofes  an  aA  to  enforce 
xht general  Vif^  of  broad- wheeled  wag¬ 
gons,  two  to  roll  within  two.  ‘  We 
Ihould  then,  (he  fays),  have  good 
roads,  without  any  other  expence 
than  that  of  a  drain  on  each  fide,  to 
take  away  the  water.* 

5.  He  thinks  great  advantages 
would  arife  from  an  2uSt  to  make 
Game  the  private  property  of  the 
occupier  of  the  land  where  it  is  found. 
This  would  put  a  final  flop  to 
poaching,  as  it  would  be  every  land¬ 
holder's  interefi  to  watch  his  wild  as 
well  as  his  tame  ftock.  Though  this 
law  would  fecure  the  property  of 
gam^  to  the  tenant^  yet  he  ^ows  that 
Sie  landlord  Ihould^.  notwi^fiandingr 


Thoughts  and  Maxims ^  from  the  French. 


have  ftill  power  to  hunt  and  (hoot  at 
iJI  proper  feafons,  as  at  prefcnt. 

6.  He  fuppofes  that  limiting  the  fize 
of  farms  to  400  acres,  at  the  moft, 
would  have  a  great  tendency  towards 
making  improvements  flourifh,  and 
plenty  abound  ;  as  it  would  then  be 
in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make 
the  moft  of  his  ground,  by  being  a- 
ble  to  fill  the  whole  with  fome  pro¬ 
fitable  crop  or  other. 

7,  Though  he  is  againft  inclofing 
open  tonun-fieldsy  yet  he  thinks  a  general 
aft  for  inclofing  ^afte  lands,  ovforejlsy 
would  be  of  great  utility  to  the  pu¬ 
blic,  by  bringing  plenty  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  many  uncultivated  heaths, 
wherewith  our  country  abounds, 
muft  be  allowed,  by  every  unpreju¬ 
diced  perfon,  to  be  capable  of  fuch  im¬ 
provement,  as  would,  at  once,  pro¬ 
mote  both  public  and  private  inte- 
reft. 


Thoughts  and  Maxims,  froyn  the 
French, 

I  Have  feen  people  differ  as  much 
about  colours  as  about  tafte ;  I 
have  feen  a  prieft  adore,  as  religion, 
whau  the  fenator  called  hypocrify ; 
the  magiflrate  confider  as  zeal,  w’hat 
the  foldier  termed  fanaticifm ;  the 
officer  efleem  bravery  what  the  monk 
called  cowardice. 

I  have  ften  vanity  in  black  receive 
the  honours  due  to  piety.  1 

I  have  feen  twenty  or  .thirty  hiife- 
rable  years  cherifhed  as  if  they  were 
to  laff  for  ages ;  and  all  to  build  a 
fortune  of  two  or  three  minutes. 

I  have  feen  financiers  and  con- 
traftors  part  with  their  ill  gotten 
wealth,  that  their  daughters  might 
be  punifhed  with  a  coronet. 

1  have  feen  conquerors  difpute  a 
mole-hill  on  a  rock,  at  the  expence 
of  blood ;  take  it  by  affault,  and  af¬ 
terwards.  give  it  up  again  for  no¬ 
thing. 


I  have  feen  books  Jaff  but  for  a 
day ;  like  a  flower,  blow  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  ftiine  at  noon,  and  fade  at  night. 

I  have  feen  others,  like  poor  orphans, 
running  from  (hop  to  Ihop,  and  from  . 
coffee- houfe  to  coffee-houfe,  while 
no  one  dared  to  own  himfelf  their  . 
father. 

I  have  feen  a  fafhionable  petit- 
maitre  ape  the  rainifter,  walk  as  he  • 
did,  flop  when  he  did,  and  fpit  as  he  ' 
did ;  and,  when  no  longer  neceflary, 
was  himfelf  fpit  upon. 

I  have  feen  many  ladies  like  thofe  ‘ 
flowers  which  arc  c^ed  Great  Night- 
fhade,  only  blow  at  night  in  their 
lover’s  arms,  and  clofe  again  in  the 
morning  with  unfufpefted  virtue. 
Am  I  to  blame  for  having  feen  this  ? 
My  eyes  alone  ought  to  be  indifted ; 
it  is  not  my  fault  that  they  faw  fo 
clear.  The  weazel  does  not  deoi^e. 
war  againfl  the  cat  for  being  quli^r 
fighted. 

I  have  feen  good  fenfe  in  a  flaver- 
ing  bib;  and  have  known  men  of  • 
forty  whowerc  reckoned  philofophers, ' 
and  yet  were  nothing  but  two-footed 
animals. 

Men  are  in  general  thought  good 
or  bad  for  want  of  duly  confidering  ' 
light  and  ihade.  Writers  often  dc- 
feribe  princes  as  tyrants,  when  in 
fift  they  are  only  painting  them- 
felves. 

If  r  kill  my  antagonift  in  a  duel, ' 
the  laws  arc  againfl  me ;  if  I  do  not 
fight,  I  lofe  my  honour.  Who  fees 
not  the  abfurdity,  fees  not  deaf. 

We  are  often  angry  with  .^the 
world,  when  the  error  is  on  our  own 
fide.'  I  haver  kept  a  table;  and, 
whilft  it  was  well  covered,  guefts 
were  plenty :  The  feene  changes,  and 
no  one  feeks  my  abode.  You  will 
think  that  I  am  unhappy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  loll  a  pebble  and 
found  a  gem.  I  know  nobody,  and 
begin  to  know  myfelf. 

Plundarus  is  rich,  but  cannot  bear 
the  dark^there  is  blood  in  bis  cup* 
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AftHguldr  Lone  Letter, 


Siiield  me»  Kind  heaven,  from  inch  a 
dran^t ! 

‘  Mas*  Freelove  has  made  a  trip, 
Mrs  Clack — Good  Madam,  re* 
fled  that  YOU  have  fallen  twice.  But 
Mrs*  Clack  is  a  wit,  and  wits  have 
(ITort  memories. 

Formerly  people  fpoke  well,' and 
thought  better ;  they  now  fpeak  bad¬ 
ly,  and  do  not  think  at  all.' 

The.  women  having  too  long  u- 
fdrped  the  government^  the  macca- 
rqnies  have  now  feized  the  empire. 
They  have  their  fopha,  their  night- 
rair,  paint,  patches,  eilences,  lap* 
dogs,  megrims,'  and  vapours ;  they 
only  want  a  lying-in  to  be  more  fe¬ 
males  than  the  women. 

A Jmgular  Love-Letter yrwjfMadc- 
moifelle  de  Launay  to  the  Marquis 
.  de  Silly. 

ASuccel&on  of  evils,  fays  ma- 
demoifelle  de  Launay,  num- 
berlefs  inconveniences,  the  meannefs 
of  my  condition,'  and  a  load  of  dlfgufts 
foperadded  to  it^  equally  infupporca- 
bk  to  a  Weak  body  and  a  delicate 
mind^  together  with  a  chimerical 
pal&on,  pregnant  only  with  paii^ul 
fentiments,  made  me  weary  of  life. 
The  defire  of  rele^e  weakened  every 
oppofite  ^gumeht.  6pinioh  gene- 
r^y  models  itfelf  to  the  heart :  So 
that  one  feldom  fees  any  fide  of  a 
queftiou  e^ept  what  one  would  fee. 
I  came,  therrfore,  to  think  that  I 
ought  to  rid  myfrlf  of  a  life  which  I 
was  no  longer  able  to  endure.  The 
frntiment  which  lodged  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  nay  hearty  however,'  would 
nuke  itfw  known  before  its  extinc¬ 
tion,  and  prompted  iqe  to  acquaint 
hina  o^  my  .defign,  who  was  partly, 
though  undefignedly,  the  caufe  of  it. 
I  wrote  him  a  letter;,  but,  when 
frenzy  had  hurried  me  to  this  length, 
reafon  returned  i  1  refolved  to  live* 
Inftead  of  frndmg  the  letter,  I  kept 
it,'  as  a  witnels  again^  myfcl/  of  the 


deviations  of  my  mind,*  and  of  the 
dreadi^  ezcefles  into  which  we  may 
fall,  by  giving,  way  to  our  paf 
fions. 

To  the  Marquis  de  Silly. 

It  is  now  five  years.  Sir,  fmce  I 
faw  you.  You  then  n^eated  me  with 
an  indifference  bordering,  on  con¬ 
tempt.  Provoked  at  your  behaviour, 
I  fought  for  your  faults ;  but  the  re- 
fult  of  my  fcrutiny  only  was  to  find 
you  altogether  amiable.  I  thought 
to  hate  you,  and  became  fUll  more  in 
love  with*  you.  All  my  care  now 
was  to  conceal  from  you  my  tender 
nefs',  which  I  faw  was  not  likely  to 
meet  wlth'a  fuitable  return.  1  could 
not,  however,  bear  your  indifference. 
Your  lead  civilities  affe^d  me  beyond 
expre0ion ;  arid  1  was  fo  defirous  of 
being  obliged  to  you,  that  your  very 
coldnefs  had  a  place  in  my  acknow' 
ledgements.  1  confidered  it  as  the  ef 
feA  of  a  generous  care  in  you,  to 
root  out  of  my  heart  any  fruitlefs 
or  dangerous  expe^tions.  Had  yeu 
proceeded  to  harfhnefs  and  contempt, 
it  would  only  have  increaied  the  e- 
ffeem  I  had  for  you ;  an  efieem  fo 
perfect  and  refpedful,  that  it  even 
blamed  the  attempt  to  pleafr  you, 
without  abating,  the  defire.  Neither 
a  long  abfence,  nor  the  vicifijtudes  of 
fortune,  nor  the  aids  of  an  exercifrd 
reafon,  have  been  able  to  divert  me 
from  it.  Yet  more :  I  was  defirous 
to  fee,  and  have  feen,  perfons  of  ce 
lebrated  charms  and  accomplilh^ 
menCs.  How  different  from  you ! 
—Nobody  is  like  to  you,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  like  what  is  felt  fot  you.  I 
have  no  patience  with  mutual  lovers4 
Jt  is  pad  my  conception  that  thofe 
who  do  not  love-  you  can  love  any 
body  elfe.  But  what  is,  your  opini'* 
on  of  the  declaration  1  now  make 
you?’— ^ — jpor  my  part,  I  am  nota- 
Ihaiiicd  of  it.  Sentiments  like  mine 
are  in  fome  degree  refpedable.  To 
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mov«  you  is  not  my  aim ;  I  only  in¬ 
form  you  what  regard  1  bear  you, 
and  diat  1  am  come  to  a  refolution 
of  putting  an  end  to  my  gnefs.  I  am 
too  fenftble  I  belong  to  you  to  dif- 
pofe  of  myfelf  without  your  know¬ 
ledge.  I  only  wait  your  anfwer,  to 
bid  you  a  lafl  adieu. 

POLITIC  AL  CH  AR  AG- 
TERS,  fy'  Edmund  Builjce, 

m  t- 

The  late  Honourable  George 
Grenville. 

He  was  a  perfon  to  whom,  on  o- 
ther  accounts,  this  country 
owes  very  great  obligations.  I  do 
believe,  that  he  had  a  very  fenous 
defire  to  benefit  the  public.  But, 
with  no  fmall  ftudy  of  the  detail,  he 
did  not  feem  to  •  have  his  view,  at 
lea  ft  equally  carried  to  th.e  total  cir¬ 
cuit  of  its  afiFairs.  He  generally  con- 
fidered  his  objeds  in  lights  that  were 
rather  too  detached.  Whether  the 
buftnefs  of  an  American  revenue  was 
,  impofed  upon  him  altogether ;  whe- 
^  ther  it  was  intirely  the  refult  of 
his  own  fpeculation;  or,  what  is 
•  more  probable,  that  his  own  ideas 
ratner  coincided  with  tlie  inftruc- 
tions  he  had  received;  certain  it  is, 
that,  with  the  beft  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  firft  brought  this  fatal 
fcheme  into  form,  and  eftablifhed  it 
by  Ad  of  parliament, 
y  No  man  c^  believe,  that  at  this 
r  time  of  day  I  mean  to  lean  on  the 
venerable  memory  of  a  great  man, 
whofe  lofs  we  deplore  in  common. 
Our  little  party- differences  have 
been  long  ago  ^compofed;  and  i 
have  aded  more  with  him.  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  more  pleafure  with  him, 
than  ever  I  aded  againft  him.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr  Grenville  was  a  firft- 
rate  figure  in  this  country.  With  a 

f  ?rQm  his  90  American  t^acion^ 


mafculiue  underftanding,  and  a  ftout 
and  refplute  heart,  he  had  an  applt-. 
cation  undhhpated  and  unwearied. 
He  took  public  bu(lnefs,not  as  a  duty 
which^e  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  apleafi^ 
he  yfzs  to  enjoy ;  and  he  feemed'  to 
have  no  delight  out  of  this  houih,. 
except  in  fuch  things  as  fome  way  re¬ 
lated  to  the  bufinefs  that  was  to  be 
done  within  it.  If  he  was  ambitipiu, 

I  will  fay  this  for  him,  his  ambition 
was  of  a  noble  and  generous  ftraip. 
It  was  to  raife  bimfeli,  not  by  the 
low  pimping  politics  of  a  court,  but 
to  win  his  way  to  power,  through 
the  laborious  gradations  of  pubhe 
fervice ;  and  to  iecure  to  himfelf  a 
well-earned  rank  in  parliament,  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  conftitu- 
tion,  and  a  perfed  pradice  in  all  iu 
bufinefs. 

If  fuch  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it 
mull  be  from  defeds  not  intrinfical; 
they  muft  be  rather  fought  in  the  p^- 
ticular  habits  of  his  life;  which, 
though  they  do  not  alter  the  ground¬ 
work  of  charader,  yet  tinge  it  with 
their  own  hue.  He  was  bred  in  a 
profeffion.  Me  was  bred  to  the  law, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
firft  and  nobieft  of  human  feienCes; 
a  fcience  which  does  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  underftanding, 
than  all  the  other  kinds  of  leammg 
put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  c;r- 
cept  in  perfons  very  happily  bomr.to 
open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  exad- 
ly  in  the  fame  proportion.  Pafling 
from  that  ftudy,  he  did  not  go  very 
largely  into  the  world,  but  plunged 
into  bufinefs,  I  mean  to  the  bufinefs 
of  office;  and  the  limited  and. fixed 
methods  and  forms  eftablifhed  there. 
Much  knowledge  b  to  be  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  that  line ;  and  there  b 
no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable^ 
But  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  men, 
too  much  converfimt  in  office,  are 
rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Their^habits  of  office  are  apt 
to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  fuba 
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"  (lance  of  bufinefs  not  to  be  much 
‘  more  important  than  the  forms  in 
'  which  it  is  conducted.  Thefe  forms 
are  adapted  to  ordinary  occafions;, 
and  therefore  perfons  who  are  nur-' 
tured  in  office  do  admirably  well,  as 
long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common 
order ;  but,  when  the  high  roads  are 
broken  up,  ^d  the  waters  out;  when 
’  a  new  and  troubled  fcene  is  opened, 
and  the  file  affords  no  precedent, 

'  then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  a  far  more  extenfive 
■comprehenfion  of  things,  is  requi- 
*  (ite  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than 
office  can  ever  give.  Mr  Grenville 
thought  better  of  the  wifdom  and 
'  power  of  human  legiflation  than  in 
.  truth  it  deferves.  He  conceived,  and 
many  conceived  along  with  him*,  t&at 
the  fiourifiiing  trade  of  this  country 
was  greatly  owing  to  law  and  inllitu- 
tion,  and  not  quite  fo  much  to  liber¬ 
ty;  for  but  too  Ynany  are  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  regulation  to  be  commerce,  and 
taxes  to  be  revenue* 

I 

Lord  Chatham, 

A  great  and  celebrated  name ;  a 
name  that*  keeps  the  name  of  this 
country  refjpedable  in  every  other  on 
the  globe.  It  may  be  truly  called 

‘  CUruro  cl  vcncrabilc  nomcn 
Gentibnf,  et  mnltum  nofirae  quod  prodcrat 
vrbL 

The  venerable  •  age  of  this  great 
man,  his  merited  rank,  his  fuperior 
eloquence,  his  fplendid  qualities,  his 
eminent  fcrvices,  the  vaft  fpace  he 
fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  a^  more 
v^than  all  the  reft,  his  fall  from  power, 
•which,  like  death,  canonizes  and 
fandifies  great  charader,  will  not 
fuffer  me  to  cenfure  any  part  of  his 
condud.  I  am  affraid  to  flatter  him ; 

I  am  fure  l  am  not  difpofed  to  blame 
-him.  Let  thofe  who  have  betrayed 
him  by  their  adulation  infult  him 
with  their  malevolence.  But  what 
I  do  not  prefumc  to  cenfure,  I  may 


•  *  ^ 

have  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wife 
man,  he  feemed  to  me,  at  that  time, 
to  be  governed  too  much  by  general 
maxims.  I  fpeak  with  the  freedom 
.of  hiftory,  and  I  hope  without  of¬ 
fence.  One  or  two  of  thefe  inaximj, 
flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  raoft 
indulgent  to  our  unhappy  fpecies, 
.and  (urcly  a  little  too  general,  led 
him  into  meafures  that  were  greatly 
mifchievous  to  himfelf;  and,  for  that 
reafon,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal 
to  his  country ;  meafures,  the  effeds 
of  which,  I  am  afl'raid,  are  forever 
incurable,  fie  made  an  adminiflra- 
tion,  fo  checkered  and  fpeckled ;  he 
put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  fo 
crofsly  indented,  and  whimfically 
dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  fo  varioufly  in¬ 
laid  ;  fuch  a  piece  of  diverfified  Mo- 
faic ;  fuch  a  teffelated  pavement 
without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black 
(lone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  pa¬ 
triots  and  courtiers.  Kings,  friends, 
and  republicans;  whigs  and  tones; 
treacherous  friends,  and  open  ene¬ 
mies  :  That  it  was  indeed  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  (how,  but  utterly  unfafe  to 
touch,  and  unfure  to  ftand.on*  The 
colleagues,  whom  he  had  afforted  at 
the  fame  boards,  flared  each  o- 
.ther,  and  were  obliged  to  a(k,  *  Sir, 
your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me — Mr  Such  a  one— 

I  beg  a  ^oufand  pardons. — I  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  it  did  fo  happen,  that 
perfons  had  a  Angle  office  divided 
between  ^them,  who  had  never  fpokc 
to  each  other  in  their  lives;  until 
they  found  themfelves,  they  knew 
not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  m  the  fame  truckle- 
bed*. 

In  confequence  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  having  put  fo  much  the  lar¬ 
ger  part  of  his  enemies  and  oppofers 

*  Suppofed  to  allude  to  tbe  Right  Hoq*‘ 
Lord  North  and  George  Cook,  Efq;  who 
were  made  joint  paymallers  in  thefummer  of  ‘ 
1766,  on  the  removal  pf  the  Rockingham 
miciflration. 
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into  pawcr,  (^opfufion  was  fuch, 
that  his  own  principles  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have 'any  effect  or. influence  in 
the  conduct  of  alFairs.  If  ever  he 
fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any 
other  caufe  withdrew  him  from  pu¬ 
blic  cares,  principles  directly  the  con¬ 
trary  were  fure  to  predominate.* 
When  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he 
had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  (land 
upon.  When  he  had  accompli  (bed 
Bis  fcheme  of  adminiflration,‘he  was 
no  longer  a  minifter. 

When  his  face  v’as  hid  but  for  a 
moment,  hjs  wfiole  fyftem  was  op  a 
wide  fea,  without  chart  or  compafs.* 

'  The  gentlemen,  his  particular  frimids, 
who,  with' the  names  of  various  de¬ 
partments  of  miniftry,  were  admitted 
to  feem,  as  if  they  a^led  a  part  un¬ 
der  him,  with  'a  modcfty  that  be¬ 
comes  all  men,  and  w^ith  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  which  was  juftified.e- 
ven  in  its  extravagance  by  his  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  had  never,  in  any  in* 
ftance,  prefumed  upon  apy  opinion 
of  their  own.  Peprived  of  his 
guiding  influence,  they  were  whirled 
>  about,  the  fporc  of  every  guft,  and 
eaCly  driven  into  any  port;  and,  as  • 
thofe  who  joined  with  them  in  man¬ 
ning- the  veflel  were,  the  loofl  dircAly 
oppofite  to  his  opinions,  meafures, 
and  charaftcr,  and  far  the  moft  art¬ 
ful  and'moft  powerful  of  tfic  fet, 
they  eafily  prevailed,  fd*  as  to  fci^re 
upon  the  vacant,  unoccupied,  and 
derelict  minds  of  his  friends;  and 
i  inftantly  they  turned  the  velfer  who!-' 
ly  out  of  the  cpurfe  of  his.  policy^ 
As  if  it  were  to  infr.lt,  a^well  as  tO 
betray  him,  even  long  before  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  Seflion  of  his  Ad- 
*  ininiftration,  when  every  thing  was 
publicly  tranfafted,  and  with  great 
parade  In"  bl^  name,  they  made  an 
Ait,  de^arrng  it  highly  juft  and 
pedient  tp  raiie  a  revenue  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  For  even  then,  even  before  this 
jfplended  Orb  was  entirely  fet,  and 

VOi.III,  ^  ^  R 


while  the  weftern  horizon  was  in  a 
blaze  with  his  defeending  glory,  on 
the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  heavens 
arolc  another  luminary,  and,  for  hi4 
hour,  became  lord  of  the  afeend* 


Charles  Townshend 

Was  the  delight  and  ornament  of 
this  houfc,  and  the  charm  of  every 
private  fociety  "which  he  honoured 
with  his  prefimpe.  Perhaps  there 
never  arofe  in  this  country,  nor  in 
any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  point¬ 
ed  and  finilhcd^wic;  and  (where  his 
pafllons  were  not  concerned)  of  a 
more  refined,  cxquifite,  and  penetra¬ 
ting  judgment;  If  he  had  not  fo 
great  a  (lock,  as  fome  have  had  who 
nourifhed  formerly,  of  knowledge 
long  treafured  up,  he  knew  better  by 
far,  than  any  man  I  ever  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  how  to  bring  toge¬ 
ther,  withrn  a  fliort  time,  all  that 
was  necefTary  to  eftablifh,  to  illu- 
flfate,  ahd  to  decorate  that  fide  of 
the  queftipn  he  fupported.  He  dated 
his  matter  fkilfulfy  and  powerfully. 
He  particularly  excelled'  in  a  moft 
luminous  explanation,  and  dif^Iay  of 
hts  fubjcA.  His  ftyle  of  argument 
was  neither  trke*  and  vulg*ar,  noi^ 
fubtilc  and  abftrufc.  He  hit  the  houfe 
juft  between  wind  and  water.  And 
not  being  troubled  with  too  anxious 
A  zeal. for  any  matter  in  queftion,  he 
was  never  more  tedious,  or  more 
carneft,  than  the  pre-conccived  opi¬ 
nions  and  prefenf  temper  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  required  ;  to  whom  he  was  al¬ 
ways  in  peffeft  unifon.  He  conform¬ 
ed  exaftly  to  the  temper  of  the  houfe^ 
and  he  feenfled  to  guide,  becaufe  he 
was  always  fure  to  follow  it. 

Failings  he  -  had  undoubtedly; 
mahy  of  us  remember  them.  But 
he  iad  no  failings  which  were  not 
owihg  to  2C  noble  caufe ;  to  an  ar¬ 
dent,  generous,  perhaps  an  immo¬ 
derate  patiSon  for  fame;  a  paffioa 
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whioh  Is  the  inftin«5t  of  all  great  that  the  rock  of  Stirling  was  ftrong, 
fouls.  He  worfhipped  that  goddefs  I7  fortified  by  the  Pidts,  amongft ' 
whercfoevcr  (he  appeared ;  out  he  whom  architedure»  and  fereral*  o* 
l^aid  his  particular  devotions  to  her  thcr  ufeful  arts,  had  made  a  confide- 
in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  h^r  rable  progrefs.  As  it  lay  •  in  the  ex- 
chofen  temple,  the  Houfe  pf  Com?  trcxnities  of  their  kingdom,  the  pof- 
nions.  T  feflion  of  it  was  the  occafion  of  fre- 

^ .  quent  contefts  betwixt  them  and  their 

For  the  Ed.hbuhgh  Maoabi»e.  ’  Scots  and  Northum- 

brians ;  each  ot  waole  dominions 

AXT'T*Tr^TTT»T'TT?c  *  fomc  timc,  terminate  near 

A  N  T I  CLU  I T I  E  S  ;v 

STIRl«IN'G^HIR£*^  pofed  to  have  derived  its  name ;  for 

Stirling  fignifieth  the  hill,  or  rock  of 
SECTION  IX.  ftrife,  ,tp  which  die  Monkilh  writers 

feems  to  allude,  when  they  give  it 
Tbc  Cast|.e  of  Sti&i,ing.  the  name  of  Hons  dolorum^ 

,  *  '  When  the  Scots,  under  Kenneth 

The  tovm  of  Stirling  is  fitnated  II.  overthrew  the  Pidlilh  empire,  near 
upon  a  hill,  which  gradually  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
riling  finom  the  caft,  terminates  in  a  they  endeavoured  to  obliterate  every 
lleep  rock,  upon  the  extremity  -  of  memorial  of  that  people. .  They  not 
which  the  caflle  is  built :  This  for-  only  gave  new  names  to  provinces 
trefs  is  of  great  antiquity,  though  and  towns,  but,  with  all  the  rage  of 
no  certain  account  can  be  given  of  barbarians,  demolilhed  'many  mag- 
its  firil  eredHon.  Old  chronicles  in-  nificent  and  ufeful  edifices  which  had 
form  us,  that  Agripola  raifed  fome  been  reared  up  by  them,  and  this 
works  uppn  the  rock  on  which  it  fortrefs  among  the  reft.  It  was, 
(lands ;  nqr  is  improbable  that  the  however,  foon  rebuilt,  though  upon 
Romans  had  a  flation  thereabout,  in  an  occafion  not  yery  honourable  to 
which  they  made  the  necefiary  pre?  the  Scots. 

paratipns  for  the  pjdTageof  the  Forth,  Upon  the  death  of  Kenneth  II.  in 

and  thp  invafiohpf  Caledonia/ Some  855,  his  brother  Donald  V.  mount- 
are  pf  opinion,  that  t^is  is  the  place"  ed  th?  throne  of  Scotland.  Hiflo- 
to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  rians  differ  widely  in  their  accounts 
Vindovara.  Th^^t  geographer,  how-  '  of  tliis  prince ;  fome  reprefenting 
ever,  gives  to  his  Vindov^a  a  more  hiin  as  valiant  aad  wife ;  others,  as 
.wefterly  fituation,  rather  anfwcring  utterly  void  of  every  good  quaKfi- 
to  that  of  Paiflcy»  or  fomc  place  iq  cation,  and  ftrenuoufly  addi^ed  to 
its  neighbourhood,  tlian  to  Stirling. .  every  vice.  In  the  beginning  of  his, 
*  The  remote  ^tiquities  pf  Scotland  rei^,  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
arc  involved  in  fp  great  obfeurity  and  Olbrecht  and  Ella,  two  Northum- 
confufion,  that  ffw  accounts  of  c/*  brian  princes,  who,  uniting  their 
.vents  which  happened  in  it  prior  to  forces  with  the  Cumbrian  Britons, 
the  uvelfth  century  can  be  depended  ^nd  a  number  of  Pifts,  who,  upoq 
on.  We  learn,  hpwever,  from  thoife  their  expulfipn  from  their  native  coun- 
fccblc  glimmerings  of  ^ight  which  trv,  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
.we  pqflefs,  and  which  we  arc  fond  to  advanced  to  Jedburgh,  where,  Do- 
make  u(e  of,  in  the  abfen^e  pf  better,  nald  encountered  them ;  and,  after 

a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  obtained 
f  our  Magazt^  No.  XVL  p.  6^  ^  compleat  vi dory ;  but,  pulhing  th^ 
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ft(}vahUgc  he  had  gamed  no  fart  her 
than  to  make  hinifelf  maftcr  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  he  took  up  his  ftation  in  that 
to^m  in  Alpine  fecurity,  fafc,  as  he 
imagined,  from  any  attack  from  an 
enemy,  which  he  had  fo  lately  van- 
quifhed  in  battle.  But,  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrians,  informed  of  the  carelcls 
pofture  in  w’hich  the  Scottilh  army- 
lay,  Airprifed  them  by  a  hafty  march^ 
diiperfed  them,  and  made  a  prifoner 
of  the  unwary  King.  Purfuing,  tooj 
the  advantage  they  had  gained,  they 
inarched  northward,  and  fubdned  all 
before  them  to  the  Fcith  of  Forth, 
and  the  town  of  Stirling.  But  the 
forlorn  Atuation  of  the  Scots,  with¬ 
out  a  King,  and  without  an  army, 
obliging  them  to'  fue  for  peace,  they 
obtained  it,*  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  pay  a  Aim  of  money  for  the 
ranfom  of  the  King,  and  yield  up  all 
their  dominions  'Upon  the  foiith  Adc 
of  th^  Forth  to  the  conquerors. 

The  Northumbrians  taking  pof- 
Icflion  of  the  territories  ceded  to  them 
by  this  treaty,  rebuilt  the  caAle  of 
Stirling,  and  planted  it  with  a  ftrong 
garrifon,  in  oVder  to  preferve  their 
new  conquefts,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
which  it  was  Atuated-  Our  authori¬ 
ties  ^Ifo  inform  us>  that  they  ere<ftcd 
a  (lone  bridge  over  the  Forth,-  upon 
the  Airnmit  of  which  a  crbfs  was  rai- 
fed,  with  the  following  infeription, 
in  Monkifli  rhyme*  .*  ^ 

/Ingloj  a  Stoth  feparmt  crux  ifia  tsmotis^ 
Arms  tic  Jiant  Brutiy  Bccii  Jiaut  tic, 

cruce  tuti% 

I 

Which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Btl- 
Icriden. 

/  am  free  mdrcke,as  paffengeris  ^  may' ken. 
To  Scottis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Ingtif- 

men, 

f  t'  ■  ^  f 

None  of  the  Jtneient  Englilh  hi* 
ftorians  mention  this  conqueft,  tho  . 
they  take  notice  of  two  Northum¬ 
brian  princes  named  OAirecht  and 


Ella,  who  lived  at  that  time,  and 
Who  both  periflied  in  866,  in  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  city  of  York,  which, 
had  been  feized  upon  by  the  Danes. 
The  whole  ftory,  as  well  as  the  in-’ 
feription,  wears  much  of  a  Monkifli 
garb ;  yet  its  authenticity  is  not  a 
little  Confirmed  by  the  arms  of  the 
town  of  Stirlings  upon  which  is  a 
bridge,  with  a  crofs,  and  the  laAline 
of  the  above  Latin  diAich  is  the  mot¬ 
to  around  it.  • 

‘  Wc  nittA  nftt,  however,  imagine, 
that,  in  thofe  timesj  that  fortrefs 
bore  any  refemblance  to  the  prefent 
ftru(3ure,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
ufe  of  fire  arms.  Its  fize  and  form 
probably  refembled  thofe  callles, 
which,' under  the  feudal  conAitution; 
the  Englilh  and  Scottifh  barons  ufed 
to  erefikupon  their  eAates  for  dwel¬ 
ling  houfesr  and  which,  in  thofe  bar¬ 
barous  ages,'  they  found  necefiary  to 
fortify  for  their  defence,  not  only  a-  ‘ 
gainA  .foreign  invaders,  but  often 
againft  the  attacks  of  their  own 
neighbours.  It  is  diredtly  Aich  a 
Gothic  figure  as  this  which  repre*- 
ients  the  Caftntm  Strivelenfe  upon  the 
arms  of  Stirling. 

This  fortrefs,  after  it  had  centinUi- 
ed  in  the  poAefiion  of  the  Northum- 
'brian  Saxons  about  twenty  years, 
was,  together  with  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Forth, 
reAored  to  the  Scots,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  afiiAing  the  Saxons  a- 
gainA  their  turbulent  invaders,  the 
Danes*  Upon  the  arms  of  Stirling, 
arc  two  branches  of  a  tree,  to  re- 
prefent  -the  Neinus  Strrvelcfife ;  but 
the  Atuation  and  boundaries  of  that 
.  fore  A,  which  was  probably  a  wing 
of  the  Caledonian,  cannot  be  afccr- 
tained.  Upon  the  fomh  of  Stirling, 
vcAiges  of  a  fore  A  are  Aiil  difeemi- 
ble  for  feVeral  miles;  Banks  of  na¬ 
tural  timber  Aiil  remain  in  the  caAle 
.  park,  at  Murray’s  Wood,  and  near 
Nether  Bannockburn ;  and  Autnps  of 
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treeSf^witb  much  bruOiwood,  tQr 
befeen  m  all  the  adjacent  fields. 

.  When  Kenneth  III.  received  intel¬ 
ligence  oi  the  Danes  having  invaded 
his  dominions,  he  appointed  th^ 
cafUe  of  Stirling  to  be  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  his  tnny;  and  he 
inarched  from  thence  to  battle  ol 
Loncarty,  where  he  obtained  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  thofe  rovers,,  ia  the  end  of 
the  tenth  centurv. 

In  the  twelfth  Century,  this  caftle 
is  fpoken  of  as  a  piaoe  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  one  of  the  ftrongefi; 
fortre&s  in  the  kingdom.  In  i  f  74# 
a  calamity,  not  unufual  amongft  the 
Scottifii  monarchs,  bcfel  WilHami 
who,  at  that  time,  occupied  the 
throne.  He  was  takext  priCbner  in  an 
unfiiccefsful  expedition  which  he 
Ruide  into  England ;  and*  after  ha^ 
ving.  been  detained  twelve  months  in 
captivity,  was  releafed^  upon  ftipu- 
lating  to  pay  a.  large  fum-of  mohey 
for  his  ranfom,  and,  until  payment 
thereof,  deUvering  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh,  the  four  principal  ibr- 
trelTes  in  the  kingdom,  which,  ia 
thole  days,’were  Stirling,  Edinburgh, 

,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick.  Thb  was 
the  firll  great  afeendant  that  Englalid 
obtained  over  Scotland,  and,  indeed, 
the  moft  important  traufa^ioa  which 
had  palled  between  thefe  kiogdofus 
(mce  the  Norman  conqnelL  i 

/Though  the  ScottUh  moUarchs,  th 
^  their  frequent  peramhulattons  thro* 
the  kingdom,  often  vilited  Stirling, 
and  held  their  courts  for.  fome  time 
in  the  caftle;  yet  it  did  not  become 
a  royal .  relidence,  till  the  family  of 
Stuart  mounted  the  throne;  and  it 
> was  from  different  princes  d  this 
family  that  it  received  its  .prefent 
foHBr  It  was  the  place  of  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  James  11. ;  and,  when  raifed 
to  the  throne,  he  frequently  kept  his 
court  in  it.  It  is  weU  knowp  to  have 
been  the  place  where  that  prince  per- 
•  petrated  an  attrocious  deed,  which 
fixes  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his  reigOi 


the  murder  of  William  Earl  of -Don- 
glask  whom  he  ftabbed  with  his  own 
hand.  The  royal  apartments  were 
at  that  time  in  the  north- weft  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  caftle,  and  arc  now  the 
reftdence  of  the  Major.  1  The  room 
where  that  murder  was  committed 
ft  ill  goes  by  the  name  of  Douglases 
room. 

.  James  III.  contra^jng  a  fondneft 
for  ^e.  caftle,  on  account  of  its  plea- 
fant  fituation,  made  it  the  chief  place 
of  his  relidence,  and  added  feveral 
embeliilhmenu.  to  it.  He.  built 
■Within  it  a  magnificent  hall,  which, 
in  thofe  <iays,  was  deemed  a  noble 
ftru^ure;  and  is  ftill  entire.  It 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ^lia- 
ment  houfe,  having  been  deiigned 
for -the  accommodation  of  that  fu- 
pr^ae  court.  ■  It  Is  covered  with  an 
oaken  roof  of  exquilite  worko^lhip, 
which  is  very  litUe  decayed,  though 
it  hath  liood  near  three  hundred  years. 
James  alfo  ere^ed  a  college  of  fecu- 
'lar  priefts  in  the  caftle,  which  he  cah 
Jed  the  chapel-royal,  and  which  pro¬ 
ved  one  caufe  (g  hU  own  ruin;  as  the 
"expences  necellary  for  maintaining^ 
the  numerous  officers  of  fuch  an  In- 
ftitution  were  confiderable,  *he  an- 
neacd  to  it  the  revenues  of  <the  rich 
.priory  of  Coldtngham,  in  the  Merfe, 

,  which,  at  thsu:  tjme,  happened  to  be- 
coine  vacant.  This  priory  had,  for 
a  long  time,  been  holden  by  perfons 

*  conn^ed  with  the  family  of  Hume, 

*  and  that  family;  conlidering  it  as  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  ftrongly  oppofed  the 
annexation.  The  difpute  feems  to 

‘have  iafted  feveral  years;  for  one 
parliament  had  pafted  a  vote;  annex¬ 
ing  the  priory  to  the  chapel-royal, 

*  and  a  fublequent  onc,  ,  €na^d  a  fta- 
tute,  prohibiting  every  attempt  that 

.  was  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  that 
anne^tion.  The  Humes,  refenting 
thc^iofs  of  fo  gainful  a  revenue,  u- 
nited  themfelves  with  the  Hepburns, 
another  powerful  dan  rn  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  under  the  Lord  Hailes; 
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ind  both  families  engaged  to  (land 
by  each  other,  and  not  fuffer  the  re- 
lenues  of  Coldingham  to  be  poUelTed, 
by  any  perfon  who  was  not  connec¬ 
ts  with  one  or  other  of  them.  Both 
the  heads  of  tlnyfe  families  too,  with 
their  numerous  va/Tals  and  retainers, 
joining  the  party  that  was  difaflFe^cd 
to  James  upon  other  accounts, 
brought  a  great  addition  of  (Irength 
to  it ;  and  were  pitched  upon  to  lead 
the  van  of  the  army  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents  in  the  battle  of  Sauchie- 
burn. 

James  V.  was  crowned  in  the  ca- 
ftle  of  Stirling,  and  the  palace, 
which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  it, 
was  the  work  of  that  prince.  This 
is  a  llately  and  commodious  ftruc- 
turc,  all  of  hewn  ftone,  with  much 
ftatuary  work  upon  it.  It  is  built  in 
form  of  a  fquare  with  a  fmall  court 
in  the  middle,  in  which  the  king’s 
lions  are  faid  to  have  been  kept;  and 
hence,  it  ftili  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Lions  den.  The  palace  contains 
many  large  and  elegant' apartments; 
the  ground- (lory  is  now-  converted 
into  barrack-rooms  for  the  Ibldiers  of 
the  garrifon,  the  upper  affords  a 
houfe  for  the  governour,  with  lod¬ 
gings  for  fome  of  the  fubaltem  offi¬ 
cers. 

Oppofite  to  the  palace,  upon  the 
north.  Hands  an  elegant  chapel, 
which  was  built  by  James  Vl.  for  the 
baptifm  of  his  fon  prince  Henry  in 
1594.  Ill  this  chapel  is  preferved 
the.  hulk  of  a  large  boat,  which  that 
whimfipl  monarch  caufed  to  be  built 
and  placed  upon  carriages,  in  order 
to  convey  into  the  caftle  the  provi- 
hons  for  that  folemnity. 

A  (Irong  battery,  with  a  tire  of 
guns,  pointing  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Forth,  was  creeled  during  the  regen¬ 
cy  of  M^y  of  Lorrain,  mother  to 
(^een  Mary.  It  is  called  the  French 
battery,  probably  becaufe  conftrudl- 
cd  by  engineers  of  that  nation.  The 
la(l  addition  was  inade  to  the  forti¬ 


fications  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
formerly  they  reached  no  farther 
than  the  old  gate,  ujion  which  the 
fiag-Haff  now  (lands;  but,  in  that 
reign,  they  were  confiderahly  enlar¬ 
ged  upon  the  fide  towards  the  town  ; 
and  barracks,  \^hich‘ are  boihb-proof, 
withfcvcral  other  conveniences  for 
a  fiege,  were  ercCled. 

Upon  the  fouth-weft  off  the"  caftle,' 
lies  a  large  park  inclofed  with  a  done 
vraJl,  called  the  king’s  park,  where 
the  court  ufed  to  divert  theinfelVcs 
with  hunting  of  the  dfeCr  which  ^ett 
kept  in  it.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the 
park,  lay  the^  royal  gdrdetls  ;  ve(B- 
gies  of  the  walks  ^ rid  parterres,  'wifh 
a  few  (lun^s  Of  fruit  trees,  ate  ftill 
vifible;  but,  by  long  licgleCl,  ind 
the  natural  wetnefs  of  the  foil)  fhe 
place  isnow  little  better  than  a  marlh. 
In' the  gardens,  is  1  tflolint-Of'eatth 
in  form  of  a  table,  AVith  benches  of 
earth  around  it,  where,  accordingto 
tradition,  the  court  fomettfnes  held 
fetes  chamj>etref  .  In  the  caftle-hiH  is 
an* hollow,  comprehending  about  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  hatmg  all  thC 
appearance  of  aft.  artificial  work, 
which  was  ufed  for  juftii^and  tour¬ 
naments,  and  other  feats  .of 'chival¬ 
ry- 

North w'Ard  of  the  caftle  Hes  the 
Govan  hill,  in  the  middle  ofwhich  is  a 
fmall  mount  called Hankjy  upon 
which  Duke  Murdoch  aiid  his  two 
fons  were  executed  for  treafbnahie 
practices,  in  therefgn  of  James  I. 

The  profpeCl  from  the  caftle  is 
moft  delightful,  as  well  as  extenftve, 
being  greatly  beautified,  cfpecially 
upon  the  eaft,  by  the  wradmgs 
the  Forth,  which  are  fo  many,  that, 
though  the  di dance  by  land,  from 
the  bridge  of  Stirling  to  Alloa ,  is 
only  four  miles,  it  is  faid  to  be  twen¬ 
ty-four  by  water.  As  this  river  ge¬ 
nerally  runs  upon  plain  ground,  it 
rolls  its  dream  in  fo  flow  and  filent 
a  maimer,  that,  what  Silhxs  Italicus 
faith  oi  the  Tictaus  is  applicable  to 
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it,  if,-  inftead  lucenti  in  that  poet, 
wefhould  for  once  read  lut(ifo\  for 
the  clay*banks,  together  with  the 
tide,  which  flows  above  Stirling, 
render  the  Forth  perpeluaUy  mud¬ 
dy  :  ‘ 

Vix  credos  led>i^  ripU  Jam  smth  opacis 
Sornni/eram  duett  hUofogurgHe  tjf^tpham. 

The  Lordfhip  and  came  of  Stir¬ 
ling  were  a  part  of  the  ufual  dowry' 
of  the  queens  of  Scotland,  it  lead,, 
after  the  family  of  Stewart  came  to 
the  throne,  in  which  they  were  in- 
vefted  at  their  marriage. 

Robert  Lord  Erikine  was  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  the  caftle,  by  King 
David  XL  and  the  office  continued 
in  that  family  till  1715.  ^ 

.  Thisfortr^s  hath  been  the  feehe  of 
many  tranfadions  too  inconfiderabie 
':tohe  mentioned  in  a  general  fuivey, 
'being,  by  its  iltuation,  conHdered  as 
tSL  key  to  the  northern  parts  6f  th^ 
kingdoBi,  the  ppfleffion  of  it  hath  ^al¬ 
ways  been  efteemed  of  great  impor- 
ta^e-tOiChofe  who  , fought  to  be  ma¬ 
ilers  of  Scotland.  A  minute  detail 
of  ^  the  £eges  and  revolutions  which 
it  underwent,  during  the  contefls 
with  England,,  in  ^he  reigns  of  the 
three  iirll  Edwards,  would  afford 
but  fmaill  entertainment.  In  the 
ipace  of  little  more  than  for  ty^ years, 
the  Engliffi  were  four  times  in  poffef- 
fion  of  itj  ajid  as  often  ^vas  it  wrefl- 
ed  from  them  by  the  Scots.  In  1 1^6^ 
Edward  I.  enraged  at  John  Ballcl’s 
renunciation  of  his  allegiance  to  him, 
marched  into  Scotland  with  a  great 
army,  and,  like  a  torrent,  carried  all 
before  him;  the  ftrongefl;  fortreffes 
yielded  almoft  upon  his  approach, 
and  that  of  Stirling  being  de- 
ferted  by  its  garrifon,  made  no 
defence  at  all.  But  the  Engliffi  domi¬ 
nion  in  Scotland  was  never  of  long 
duration,  being  ufually  loft  by  revo¬ 
lutions,  as  quick  as  thofc  by  which  it 
was  acquired.  In  1298,  the  Scots 
recovering  their  fpirits,  drove  the  in¬ 
vaders  out  of  moft  parts  of  the  klng- 


doni ;  and,  laying  fiege  to  this  caftle^ 
foon  forced  the  garrifon  to  a  capiin-; 
l^.tion.  This  revolution  obliged  Ed¬ 
ward  again  to  aifemble  an  army,  and 
to  march  into  Scotland ;  and,  amongft 
his  other  feats,  he  invefted  the  caftle 
of  Stirling,  and  beficgcd  it  with  his 
whole  train  of  artillery.  It  was  com¬ 
manded  by  William  Oliphant,  a 
brave  officer,  who  held  it  out  three 
months.  So  vigorous  a  defence  fo 
provoked  Edward,  that  he  ordered 
two  pair  of  gallows’  to  be  ercdlcd; 
and  proclamation  to  be  made,  in  the 
audience  .  of  the  garrifon,  that,  if 
they  did  not  fufrender  againft  a  cer%, 
tuin  day,  every  man  'of  them  Iholild 
be  hanged  without  mercy ;  they  fur- 
rendered  before  the  day  prefixed,  but 
rather  from  want  of  provilions  thait 
fear  of  Edward’s  menaces.  They 
W’ere  not^  hoWdver,  fo  far  reduced  as 
not  to  b*  able  to  make  an  honoura¬ 
ble  capitulation ;  btit  the  fouls  of 
conqueror^  have  feldom  been  found 
to  be  fo  great  as  their  namey;  inftead 
of  pundlually  obferving  the  article!* 
of  the  capitulation;  the  Englilhmo'- 
narch  treated  the  garrifon  with  great 
inhumanity. 

After  the  celebrated  vi^ory  at 
Rolling  in  1303,  the  Scots  agaih 
laid  ficge  to  this  fortrefs. '  After  a 
fhort  defence,  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of 
provifions,  and  the  command  of  ft 
*was  giv'en  to  Ofiphant  its  former  go- 
venjoir.  That  fame  year;  however, 
Edward  began  to  befiegc  it ;  but  was 
not  able  to  reduce  it  till,  after  a  ftegfe 
of  more  than  twelve  months;'.  This 
w'as  the  moft  memorable,  fiege  that 
it  ever  underwent.  Having  been  un-» 
fuccefsful  the  fir  ft  campaign,  Ed¬ 
ward  was  obliged  to  lead  his  army 
into  winter  quarters;  but, during  the 
recefs,  he  made  formidable  prepara¬ 
tions  for  reftiming  the  fiege  early  ia 
the  fpring.  He  ftripped  all  the  lead 
from  feveral  roofs  in  St  Andrew’s  tb 
fupply  his  battering  machines,  whichi. 
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as  foon  a?  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  f^on  of  it  at  this  time,  for  the  Qiacc 
proper  for  aftion,  he  planted  againft  of  ten  years. 

the  walls,  and  fummoned  the  gover-  '  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  13 14,  Ed- 
lior  to  furrender,  but  without  effeft.  ward  Bruce,  brother  to  king  Robert, 
Upon  which,  he  colledled'all  his  ar-  laid  fiege  to  it ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
tlllery,  and  furioufly  battered  the  vigorous  defence  made  by  Moubray 
walls  with  Hones,  as  we  are  told,  of  the  governour,  he  found  himfelf  ob- 
iwo  hundred  pounds  weight,  which  liged  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  On- 
made  wide  breaches  in  them ;  but  the  ly,  by  a  treaty  between  them,  it  was 
governor  Hill  refufed  to  yield.  His  agreed,  that,  if  no  relief  came  from 
defence  was  fo  vigorous,  that  num-  England,  before  a  fixed  time,  the 
bers  of  the  befiegers  perilhed  by  ar-  garrifon  fhould  furrender  to  the 
rows  and  Hones  (hot  from  the  engines  Scots.  .The  fate  of  the  detachment 
cf  the'  caHle.  So  intent  was  Ed-  of  cavalry  fent  from  the  EngiiHi 
ward  upon  the  redmflion  of  the  camp,  under  the  conduct  of  Lord 
place,  that  he  expofed  his  own  per-  Clifford,  to  the  relief  of  the  garri¬ 
fon  to  great  diinger.  An  arrow  from  fon,  has  been  related  in  a  former 
the  caitle  had  killed  him  outright,  if  fe(Hion.  After  the  great  vi<Hory  at 
lie  had'  not  been  protected  by  the  Bannockburn,  the  place  furrendered 
goodnefs  of  his  armour.  Holding  to  Robert,  who  treated  the  gairifon 
up  the  weapon,  he  threatened  to  with  a  humanity  of  which  none  of 
hang  the  man  w’ho  Hiot  it,  and  refol-  the  Edwards  had  fet  an  example, 
ved  upon  a  general  affault.  By  tliis  In  13 39»  death  deprived  Scotland 
tine,  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  of  the  great  Robert  Bruce,  who,  by 
befiegers  had  made  great  breaches  in  hiS  valour,  had  recovered  the  indc- 
the  walls,  and  the  garrifon  was  fo  di-  pendency  of  liis  country,  and,  by  his 
miniHutd  as  to  confiH  of  only  twenty-  wifdom  and  authority,  had  preferved 
eight  perfons,  and  thefe  extremely  entire  the  whole  political  fabrick 
weakened  with  watching  and  fatigue ;  thereof.  At  his  death,  he  left  only 
apprehending,  therefore,  that  a  ge-  one  fon,  named  David,  a  minor  of 
neral  ^ffault  would  overpower  them,  feven  years  of  age,  the  guardianfliip 
they  offered  to  capitulate.  of  whom,  together  with  that  of  his 
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vivmg  the  claiips  of  his  family  up¬ 
on  the  crown.  He  was  Itimulatedi  to 
the  enterprize  by  the  Englifli ;  and, 
though  Edward  III-  who  then  occu¬ 
pied  the  throne,  pretended  at  firft  to 
difavow  it,  yet  he  toon  openly  cfpoufed 
his  caufe.  Baliorsfuccefs,  at  firft,  was 
extremely  rapid ;  in  a  few  months  he 
over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  was 
crowned  hing  .  at  Scoon ;  but,  the 
Scots  being  generally  unfriendly  to 
his  claims,  both  on  account  of  His 
connedions  with  England,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  Brucean  line,*  took 
up  arras,  and  turned  him  out  of  his 
kingdom,  by  a  reyolution  as  quTck  as 
that  by  which  he  had  acquired  it. 
The  EnglKh  monarch*  to  yrhom  Ba- 
liol  had  engaged  to  pa^  homage  for 
his  crown,  incenfed  ax  the  manner  in 
which  hisyaiEil  had  been  treated,  af- 
fembled  anunterous  army,  in  order 
to  rclnftate  him  in  his  royalty,  or 
lather  to  fubdup  the  kingdom 
himfelf;  but  he  loon  perceiyed^  th^t 
the  nation  was  as  far  as  eycr  from 
being  conquered.  •  His  fuccefles  were 
ufually  chequered  with  equal  loiTes, 
and  he  obferved  nothmg  but  hofllle 
appearances  in  the  kingdbmi  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  miles  around  the  ^ot 
where  he  wa§  encamped.  At  Icaft, 
after  no  lefs  than  nine  expedoions  in* 
tp  Scotland,  he  found  himielf  obli¬ 
ged  finaUy  to  abandon  the  enterprize. 
Ip  tho£b*  umeS|  the  calUe  underwent 
reyolutions  with,  the  reft  pf  the 
IdUjj^dom.  In  1333,  it  yielded, to  the^ 
Baliol  party,  and,  according  to 
iome  accounts,  it  was,  at  that  time, 
difmantled,  probably  by  orders  from 
the  Eugliih  king,  who  had  learned,^ 
bj  the  cxperreoccof  his  ^andfathcr, 
h|ow  dangerous  a  weapon  it  would 
l^oye,  if  it  Ihould  again  come  into 
tjpeppileftioQ  of  the  Scots;  but,  in 
133  j,  it,  was  rebuilt  by  the  orders  of 
liiat  monarchy  and  planted  a-hew 
with  a  ftrong  garrifon.  Soon  after 
the  reparauon,  the  ,  Brucean  party, 
recoyering  ftrength  by  fupplies  from 


France,  attempted  the  redu(ftion  of 
it;  but  it  was  relicyed  by  Edwardfin 
perfon.  *  Next  year,  *  the  liege  was  re. 
hewed  and  raifed  again  by  that  mo. 
•  riai*ch;  but,  in  1341,  the  Scots,  un- 
der  Sit  William  Douglas,  conduced 
the  fiege  with  fuch  indefatigable  in. 
dufttyj  that  tlie  garrifon  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  though  upon  honoura¬ 
ble  terms. 

The*  laft  redudion  of  this  fortrefs, 
by  a  fiege,  was  in  1651.  When 
Cromwell  followed  king  Charles  II 
into  England,  before  the  battle  of 
Worcefter,  he  left  General  Monk  b^ 
hind,  to  complete  the  conqueft  of 
Scotland,  which  he  foon  accom- 
plifhed.  Upon  his  arriyal  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  planted  his  batteries  in  the 
church^yard,  and  upon  fome  emi¬ 
nences  adjoining ;  and, '  in  a  fhort 
time,  tnade  himfelf  maftcr  of  the  ca- 
file.  The  impreftion  made,  by  the 
bulleti  6f  the  befiegers,  are  ftill  vi- 
ftble  upon  the  walls  of  feveral  builJ- 
.  ings  jn  the  caflle;  The  marks  of 
thofe  fhdt  by  the  befieged  alfo  ftill  re¬ 
main  upon  the  ftecplc  of  the  church, 
feme  of  the  comer-ftones- of  which 
have  been  broken  by  them.  By  this 
conqueft,  Monk  became  mafter  of 
the  principal  regiftersof  the  kingdom, 
which,  upon  the  furrender  '6?  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  the  year  before, 
had  been  carried  to  Stirling,  He 
fent  them  to  England,  by  Croinwell’s 
orders,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  they  remained  until  the  refto- 
rilioh  of  Charles  in  1660,  when^  by 
the  orders  of  that  monarch, 'they 
Were  packed  up  in  no  lefs  than  fifty 
hogflxeads,  to  be  carried  back  to 
Scotland ;  but  the  (hip  in  which  they 
were  being ‘caft  away  in  a  ftorm  near 
Berwick,  they  were  all  irrevocably 
loft.  This  calamity,  together  with 
that  which  bcfel  pnr  more  ancient 
record's,  by  the  malicious  policy  cl 
Edward  I.  hath  involved '  the  Scot- 
Hfh  J\iftory  in/great  obfeurity;  and 
dbjiges  us  to  remain  in  ignorance 
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and  unccrtamtj,  with  refpcd  to  many 
important  tranfadions  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

{To  he  continued,) 

EJfay  on  Indifference  in  Religion^  hy 
Mrs  Chapone. 

f  T  whatever  abfurditles  may  arife 
VV  from  the  fancied  ardors  of 
enthufiafm,  they  are  much  Jefs  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  mind  than  the  contra¬ 
ry  extreme  of  coldneft  and  indiffe¬ 
rence  in  religion.  The  fpirit  of  chi- 
yalry,  though  it  led  to  many  roman¬ 
tic  enterprifes,  was  neverthelefs  fa¬ 
vourable  to  true  courage,  as  it  ex¬ 
cited  and  nourifhed  magnanimity 
and  contempt  of  danger ;  which, 
though  fometimes  wafted  in  abfurd 
undertakings,  \vere  of  the  greateft 
ufe  on  real  and  proper  occafions* 
The  nobleft  energies  of  which  we  are 
capable,  can  fcarcely  be  called  out 
without  fome  degree  of  enthufiaCn, 
in  whatever  caufe  we  are  engaged  ; 
and  thofe  fentiments,  which  tend  to 
the  exaltation  of  human  nature, 
though  they  may  often  excite  at¬ 
tempts  beyond  the  human  powers, 
will,  however,  prevent  our  ftopping 
fliort  ^f  them,  and  lofing,  by  care- 
lefs  indolence  and  felf-defertion,  the 
greateft  part  of  that  ftrength  with 
which  we  really  arc  endued. 

•  Haw  common  Is  it  for  thofe  who 
profefs  (and  perhaps  fincerely)  to  be¬ 
lieve  with  entire  perfuafion  the  truth 
of  the  gofpel,  to  declare  that  they 
do  not  pretend  to  frame  their  lives 
according  to  the  purity  of  its  moral 
precepts  !  “  I  hope,”  fay  they,  “  I 
am  guilty  of  no  great  crithes ;  but 
the  cuftoms  of  the  world  in  thefe 
times  will  not  admit  of  a  condu<5t 
agreeable  either  to  rcafon  or  reve¬ 
lation.  I  know  the  courfc  of  life  I 
in  Is  wrong ;  I  know  that  I  am 
engroffed  by  the  world — that  I  have 
no  time  for  refls<ftion,  nor  for  the 
pradice  .  of  many  duties  which  I  ac- 
VOL.  III. 


knowledge  to  be  fuch.  But  I  know 
not  how  it  is — I  do  not  find  that  I 
can  alter  my  manner  of  living.” — • 
Thus  they  coolly  and  contentedly 
give  themfelvcs  up  to  a  conftant 
courfc  of  diflipation,  and  a  general 
^nhlefsnefs  of  charadcr,  which,  I 
fear,  is  as  little  favourable  'to  their 
happinefs  here  or  hereafter,  as  the 
occafional  commifiion  of  crimes  at 
which  they  would  ftart  and  tremble. 
The  habitual  neglect  of  all  that  is 
mo  ft  valuable  and  important,  of 
children,  friends,  fervants— of  neigh¬ 
bours  and  dependents— ^f  the  poor 
— of  God— and  of  their  own  minds, 
they  confider  as  an  excufable  levi¬ 
ty,  and  fatisfy  thcmfelves  with  lay  - 
ing  the  blame  on  the  manners  of  the 
times. 

If  a  modem  lady  of  fafliion  was 
to  be  called  to  account  for  the  dif- 
pofition  of  her  time,  I  imagine  her 
defence  would  run  in  this  ftile 
**  I  can*t,  you  know,  be  out  of  the 
world,  nor  adl:  differently  from  every 
body  in  it.  The  hours  are  every 
where  late — confequcntly  I  rife. late. 

I  have  fcarcc  breakfafted  before  mor¬ 
ning  vifits  begin — or  it  is  time  to  go 
to  an  auction,  or  a  concert — or  to 
take  a  little  exercife  for  my  health. 
Drefting  my  hair  is  a  long  operatipii 
— but  one  can*t  appear  with  a  head 
unlike  every  body  elfe.  One  v:uji 
fometimes  go  ta  a  play,  or  an  opera ; 
though  I  own  it  hurries  one  to  death. 
Then,  what  with  necelTary  vifits — 
the  perpetual  engagements^  to  card- 
parties  at  private  houfes — and  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  public  affemblies,  to 
which  all  people  of  faftaion  fubferibe, 
the  evenings,  you  fee,  are  fully  dif- 
pofed  of.  What  time  then  can  1  poili- 
bly  have  for  what  you  call  domeftic 
duties? — ^Youtalkof  the  offices  and 
enjoyments  of  friendlhip — alas  I  I 
have  no  hours  left  for  friends  i  I 
murt  fee  them  in  a  crond,  or  not  at 
all.  As  to  cultivating  the  friendlh'p 
of  my  huffiand,  we  ai'e  very  civil 
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when  we  meet ;  but  we  are  both  too 
much  engaged  to  fpend  much  time 
with  each  other.  With  regard  to  my 
daughters,  I  have  given  them  a 
French  govcrnefs, .  and  proper  ma- 
fters— r-I  can  do  no  more  for  them. 
You  tell  me  I  ihould  inllruft  my  fcr- 
vants — but  I  have  not  time  to  in¬ 
form  much  lels  can  I  under¬ 

take  any  thing  of  that  fort  for  themt 
or  even  be  able  to  guefs  what  they 
do  with  themfelves  the  greateft  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours^  I  go 
to  church,  if  poflible,  once  on  a 
Sunday,  and  then  fome  of  my  fer- 
vants  attend  me ;  and,  if  they  will 
not  mind  what  the  preacher  fays, 
how  can  /help  it  ?  The  management 
of  our  fortune,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  1  miiji  leave  to  the  fteward 
and  houfekecper;  for  I  find  I  can 
barely  match  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
juft  to  look  over  the  bill  of  fare  when 
I  am  to  have  company,  that  they 
may  not  fend  up  any  thing  frightful 
pr  old-fa(hioned.  As  to  the  ChriftU 
.an  duty  of  charity,  I  affiire  you  I 
am  not  ill-natured ;  and  (confidering 
that  the  great  expcnce  of  being  always 
drefled  for  company,  with  lolfcs  at 
cards,  fubfcriptions,  and  public  fpec- 
tacles,  leave  me  very  little  to  difpofc 
of)  I  am  ready  enough  to  give  my 
money  when  1  meet  with  a  miferable 
pbjed.  You  fay,  I  ftiould  inquire 
out  fuch,  inform  niyfelf  thoroughly 
of  their  cafes,  make  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  poor  of  my  neigh-, 
bourhood  in  the  country,  and  plan 
out  the  bcft  method  of  relieving  the 
unfortunate,  and  aftifting  the  indu- 
ftrious.  But  this  fuppofes  much 
more  time,  and  much  more  money 
than  I  have  to  beftow.  I  have  had 
•  hopes  indeed  that  my  fummers  would 
have  afforded  me  more  Icifurc ;  but 
\vc  ftay  pretty  late  in  town ;  then  we 
generally  pal’s  fevcral  weeks  at  one 
or  other  of  the  water-drinking  pla¬ 
ces,  where  every  moment  is  fpent  in 
public,  j  and,  for  tl;c  few  months  in 


which  we  rcfide  at  our  own  feat,  our 
houfe  is  always  full,  vith  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  company,  to  whofe  amufe- 
ment  one  is  obliged  to’ dedicate  every 
hour  of  the  day.” 

’  So  here  ends  the  account  of  that 
time  which  was  given  you  to  prepare 
and  educate  yourfelf  for  eternity? 
'-yet  you.  believe  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punilhments.  Aik  your 
own  heart  what  rewards  you  deferve 
—or  what  kind  of  felicity  you  are 
fitted  to  enjoy  ?  "Which  of  thole  fa¬ 
culties  or  affedions,  which  heaven 
can  be  fiippofcd  to  gratify,  have  you 
cultivated  and  improved  ?  If,  in  that  . 
eternal  v^orld,  the  ftores  of  know^  ^ 
ledge  Ihould  be  laid  open  before  you, 
have  you  preferved  that  thirft  of 
knowl'cdge,  or  that  tafte  for  truth 
which  is  now  to  be  indulged  with 
cndlcfs  information  ?  If,  in  the  ‘  fo- 
cicty  of  faints  and  angels,  the  pureft  ) 
benevolence  and  moft  cordial  love  is 
to  conftitute  your  happinefs,  where 
is  the  heart  that  ftiould  enjoy  this 
delightful  intercourfe  of  atfeeftion  ? 
Has  yours  been  cxercifed  and  refined  1 
to  a  proper  capacity  of  it  during 
your  ftate  of  diicipline,  by  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  generous  fricndlhip,  by  the 
meltings  of  parental  fondnefs,  oi’  by 
that  union  of  heart  and  foul,  that 
mixed  exertion  of  p^eift  fricndlhip 
and  ineffable  tendernefe,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  neareft  to  the  full  fatisfac- 
tion  of  our  nature,  in  the  bands  of 
conjugal  love  ?  Alas !  you  fcarce 
know  you  had  a  heart,  except  when 
you  felt  it  fwcll  with  pride,  or  flutter 
with  vanity.  Has  your  piety  and 
gratitude  to  the  fource  of  all  good 
been  exercifed  and  ftrengthened  by 
conftant  a(fts  of'praife  and  thankf- 
giving?  Was  it  nourilhed  by  frequent 
meditation,  and  filcnc  recolledlion  of 
all  the  wonders  he  hath  done  for  us, 
till  it  burft  forth  in  fervent  prayer  ? 

I  fear  it  was  rather  decency  than 
dcvbtipn  that  carried  you  once  a 
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week  to  the  place  of  public  worlhip 
^and,  for  the  reft  of  the  week,  your 
thoughts  and  time  were  fo  differently 
filled  up,  that  the  idea  of  a  Ruler 
of  the  Univerfe  could  occur  but  fel- 
dom,  and  then,  rather  as  an  ob- 
jcft  of  terror  than  of  hope  and  joy. 
How  then  ftiall  a  foul,  fo  dead  to 
divine  love,  fo  loft  to  all  but  the 
moft  childeft.  purfuits,  be  able  to  ex¬ 
alt  and  enlarge  itfeif  to  a  capacity  of 
blcfs  which  we  are  allowed  to  hope 
for,  in  a  ‘more  intiinate  perception 
of  the  divine  prefeuce,  in  contem¬ 
plating  more  nearly  the  perfeftions 
of  our  Creator,  and  in  pouring  out 
before  his  throne  our  ardent  grati¬ 
tude,  love,  and  adoration  ?  What 
kind  of  training  is  the  life  you  have 
paffed  through  for  fuch  an  immorta¬ 
lity  ? 

And,  dare  you  look  down  with 
contempt  on  thofe  whom  ftrong 
temptation  from  natural  paflions,  or 
a  train  of  unfortunate  circumftances, 
have  funk  into  the  commiflion  of 
what  you  call  great  crimes  ?  Dare 
you  fpeak  peace  to  your  own  heart, 
becaufe  by  different  circumftances 
you  have  been  preferved  from  them  ? 
far^  it  from  me  to  wifh  to  IclTen 
the  horror  of  crimes ;  but  yet,  as 
the  temptations  to  thefe  occur  but 
fddom,  whereas  the  temptations  to 
neglect,  and  indifference  towards  our 
duty,  forever  furround  us,  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  awaken  ourfelves  to 
fome  calculation  of  the  proportions 
between  fuch  habitual  omijfion  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  the  commijfim  of 
more  hemous  a6ts  of  fin;  between 
wafting  our  whole  life  in  what  is 
falfely  called  innocent  amufenunty  and 
difgracing  it  by  faults  which  would 
alarm  fociety  more,  though  poffibly 
they  might  injure  it  lefs. 

How  amazing  is  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme  of  negligence  and 
felf-indulgence  in  fUch  nominal 
Chriftiansj  and  the  oppofite  excefs.of 
rigour,  which  fome  have  unhappily 


thought  meritorious  !  between  a  Pa- 
fcal  (who  dreaded  the  influence  of 
pleafure  fo  much,  as  to  wear  an  iron, 
which  he  prefled  into  his  fide  when¬ 
ever  he  found  himfelf  taking  delight 
in  any  object  of  fenfe)  and  thofe  who 
think  life  lent  them  only  to  be  fquan- 
dcred  in  fenfelefs  diverfions,  and  the 
frivolous  indulgence  of  vanity  ! 
What  a  ftrange  compofition  is  man ! 
ever  diverging  from  the  right  line — = 
forgetting  the  true  end  of  his  being 
—or  widely  miftaking  the  means  that 
lead  to  it  ? 

If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  had  made  it  the  con¬ 
dition- of  our  future  happinefs,  that 
We  Ihould  fpend  the  days  of  our  pil¬ 
grimage  here  on  earth  in  voluntary 
fuffering  and  mortification,  arid  a 
continual  oppofition  to  every  incli¬ 
nation  of  nature,  it  would  furcly  be 
worth  while  to  conform  even  to  thefe 
conditions^  however  rigorous :  And 
we  fee,  by  numerous  examples,  that 
it  is  not  more  than  hunlan  creatures 
arc  capable  of,  when  fully  perfuaded 
that  their  eternal  interefts  demand  it. 
But  if,  in  fa(5t,  the  laws  of  God  ar^ 
no  other  than  directions  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  enjoyment  of  our  exiftence  —if  he 
has  forbid  us  nothing  that  is  not  per¬ 
nicious,  and  commanded  nothing  that 
is  not  highly  advantageous  to  us— 
if,  like  a  beneficent  parent,  he  in¬ 
flicts  neither  puniflimentnor  conftraint 
unneceflarily,  but  makes  our  good  the 
end  of  all  his  injunCtioi^— ^it  will 
then  appear  much  more*xtraordi- 
nary  that  we  Ihould  perverfely  go  on 
in  conftanc  and  acknowledged  negleCl 
of  thofe  injunCtionSi 

Is  there  a  Angle,  pleafiirc  worthy 
of  a  rational  being*  which  is  not, 
within  certain  limitations*  confiftent 
with  religion  and  virtue  ?  And,  are 
not  the  limits,  within  which  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  them,  the  fame 
which  are  preferibed  by  reafon  and 
nature,  and  which  wc  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  without  manifeft  hurt  to  our- 
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or  others  i  It  is  not  the  life 
of  a  hermit,  or  a  de  la  Trappe^ 
that  is  enjoined  ns :  It  is  only  the  life 
of  a  rational  being,  formed  for  fo- 
cicty,  capable  of  continual  improve¬ 
ment,  and  confequently  of  continual 
advancement  in  happinefs. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  think  of  re¬ 
calling  thofe  whom  long  habits,  and 
the  eftablifhed  tyranny  of  pride  and 
vanity,  have  almoft  precluded  from  a 
poi&bility  of  improving  by  advice, 
and  in  whom  the  very  defire  of  a- 
mendment  is  extinguifhed ;  but  for 
thofe  who  are  now  entering  on  the 
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ftage  of  life,  and  who  have  their  parti 
to  chufe,  how  eameftly  could  I  wiih 
for  the  fpirit  of  perfuafion — for  fuch 
a  ‘  warning  voice’  as  fhould  make  it- 
felf  heard  amidfl  all  the  gay  buftle 
that  furrounds  them  !  it  mould  cry 
to  them  without  ceafing,  not  to  be 
led  away  by  the  crowd  of  fools, 
without  knowing  whither  they  are 
going — not  to  exchange  real  happi. 
nefs  for  the  empty  name  of  pleafure 
—not  to  prefer  fafhion  to  immorta¬ 
lity — and  not  to  fancy  it  poflible.for 
them  to  be  innocent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  ufelefs. 
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The  DEATH  of /S.  1.  A.. 
STROPHE. 

SE  E  !  the  fierce  fiorm*  enp^  : 

And  lo,  they  rooze  the  river's  nge ; 

The  angry  fiood,  red,  foamy,  flrong, 

Tbroagh  broken  rocks  and  rugged  caves, 
Roars  deaf  *ning,  wiidty-tumbUng  raves. 

And  boils  and  breaks  the  cavern'd  difis  a- 
mong. 

antistrophe. 

Beneath  an  aged  oak, 

'Wide-waving  from  a  rifted  rock, 

Ela  retir'd.  Her  wilhful  eyes 
The  iblitary  heath  explor'd : 

And,  trembling  as  the  torrent  roar'd. 

Her  fnow-white  bofom  heav'd  wkh  anxious 
fighs. 

E  P  O  D  E. 

*  O  when,'  fhc  cry’d,’  *  when  fliall  I  hear 
*  My  £dki*a}oyfbl  footfleps  near  ? 

*  Or  his  foft  accent  In  Uk  gale  ? 

*  Could  I  bts  faithful  d<^t  deicry ! 

*  Or  could  liftear  their  jovial  cry ! 

*  Haficn,  my  Edin,  to  the  vale  : 

*  Night  comes ;  and  o'er  the  dreary  waAe 
**  Sore  fighs  |bc  fpirit  of  the  troubl^  blafl.* 
STROPHE. 

The  outcry  of  Defpair 

Rofe  from  the  river  raging  near : 

And,  whirl'd  by  the  impetuous  flood. 

Behold,  on  boiliiog  eddies  borne, 

The  gallant  bnntihian  dafh'd  and  tom— 

She  runs,  Ihe  flies,  and  frantic  icreams  aloud. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

*  My  love,  my  love,’  flte  cries. 

Alas!  no  gentle  voice  replies ; 

But  hoarfe  and  deep  the  torrent  roars. 

The  lover,  hcediefs  of  her  wo, 

Grafp'd  in  his  band  the  flacken'd  bow,  • 
'Whirls  round  the  rocks,  and  rude-rcbellowing 
flitres. 


E  P  O  D  E. 

Amid  th’  impervious  wild  alone. 

She  pour'd  her  inefTefliial  moan  : 

Far  through  the  midnight  dorm  'twas  heard— 
O  rein,  ye  winds,  your  favage  pow'r  : 

'  lo  pity  fpare  th*  unOiclter'd  flow'r. 

Alas !  when  rofy  morn  appear'd, 

Extended  on  the  mountain  gny, 

A  cold,  wan  corfe  the  beauteous  Ela  lay. 


Written  during  a  violent  Storm  at  Midnight, 
By  Mrs  Cbaponx.' 

IN  gloomy  pomp,  whiKl  awful  midnight 
rcips. 

And  wide  o'er  earth  her  mournful  mantle 
fpreads, 

Whild  dwp-voic'd  thunders  threaten  guilty 
hetdSf 

And  rufhing  torrents  drown  the  frighted  plains. 
And  quick-glanc'd  lightnings,  to  my  dazzled 
fight. 

Betray  the  double  horrors  of  the  night; 

A  folemn  dillnefs  creeps  upon  my  foul, 

And  all  its  pow'rs  in  deep  attention  die ; 
My  heart  forgets  to  beat;  ray  dedfad  eye 
CaUhes  the  flying  gleam  ;  the  didant  roll. 
Advancing  gradual,  fwdts  upon  my  ear 
With  louder  peals,  more  dreadful  as  more  near. 
Awake,  my  tool,  from  thy  forgetful  trance  1 
The  dorm  calls  loud,  and  Meditation  wakes; 
How  at  the  found  pale  Superdition  (hakes, 
‘Whild  all  her  train  of  frantic  fears  advance ! 
Children  of  Darknef*,  hence !  fly  far  from  me  f 
And  dwell  with  GuUc  and  Indcndclity ! 

But  come,  with  look  compos'd,  and  fober 
pace. 

Calm  Contemplation,  come!  and  hither 
lead. 

Devotion,  that  on  earth  difdains  to  tread; 
Her  inward  flame  illumes  her  glowing  face,- 
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Her  upcaft  eye,  aod  fprcading  wings,  prqwre 
Htr  flight  for  heaven,  to  find  hcr.treafurc 
there.  ^ 

She  fees,  enraptur’d,  through  the  thickeil 
gloom, 

Ccieftial  hOauty  beam,  and,  midfi  the  howl 
Of  warring  winds,  fweet  mn^  charms  her 
foul; 

She  fees,  while  rifted  oaks  in  flames  confiime, 

A  Father-God,  that  o’er  the  ftorm  prefides. 
Threatens  to  fave,  and  loves,  when  moll  he 
chides. 

A  Tranflation  is  requefied  of  the  following 
.  beautiful  Ode. 

Hafezi  Celcbcrrlm  Poetae  Arabic!,  Carmen 
Latine  redAtym  •. 

AF  F  E  R  fcyphos;  et  dulci  redentis  merl 
Purpureos  latices 
Eflunde  largias,  puer; 

Nam  vinum  amoreslenit  adoleicentium, 
DiflicUefque  fenum 
Emollit  aegritudines. 

Solem  mcrum  imitatur,  et  Lunam  calia ; 

'  Ne^lareis  foveat 

Die  JLuna  folem  amplexibos« 
Flammas  aitentcs  fparge :  Vini  fcillcet 
Fervidioris  aquam 
Flammae  nitentis  aemulam. 

Quod  fi  rofarum  fragilis  avolat  decor. 

Sparge,  puer,  liquidas. 

Viol  rubefcentis  rofas. 

Si  devium  philomela  deferit  netnus, 

Pocula  lacta  canant 
Non  elaboratum  melos. 

Injurioiae  fperne  Cortunae  minis  : 

Laetaque  mocQltiam 
'  ♦  Depdlat  informem  chelys. 

Somnus  beatos,  fomnus  anaplexus  dibit ; 
i  Da  mihi  dulce  merum 
Somoum  quod  alliciai  levem. 

Dulce  e(l  madere  vino.  Da  caliccs  novos, 

Ut  placida  madidus 
Oblivione  periruar. 

Scyphum  afier  alterum,  puer,  deinde  alterom  ; 
Scu  vetitum  fucrit,  * 

Amice,  feu  licitum,  bibam. 

-  A  PERSIAN  FA.BLEt. 

AS  fables  fay,  a  drop  of  rain 

Fell  from  a  cloud  into  the  main, 

*  Amid  theie  waves  how  fmall  axn  I ! 

*  I  here  for  ever  loll  (ball  lie  ;* 

It  faid ;  an  oyfier,  opening  wide 
Her  mouth,  imbib’d  it  with  the  tide. 

*  Ap.  Poef.  Afiat.  Comment,  lib. 


Condenfing  there  for  many  a  year. 

It  grew  into  a  pearly  fphere. 

Then  by.a  (kilful  diver  caught, 

To  Perfia’s  king  the  pearl  was  brought ; 

And  now,  exalted  to  a  gem. 

This  drop  adorns  his  diadem ;  > 

Thus,  by  its  fall,  an  envy’d  height 
It  gain’d,  and  rofe  from  darknefs  into  light. 

About  the  year  920,  .fille  was  governor  of  the 
cafile  of  Briflol,  aod  gaio^  many  (ignal 
vifVories  over  the  Danes,  particularly  at 
Watchet.  The  following  ^ng  was  made  to 
the  memory  of  this  chief  by  Thomas  Rowilc, 
a  Carmelite  Friar,  and  father  confedbr  to 
William  Cannyngc,  founder  of  St  Mary 
Redciifle  church.  It  was  written  in  the 
year  14(8,  and  the  original  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  Barret,  furgeon  in  Brifiol. 

SONGto.£LLE, 

Lord  of  tbe  Caftell  of  Bryjioive^in  Dales  of  Tore 

OTH0U  (or  wbate  remaynes  of  thee) 

^Ilf,  the  dariynge  of  futuritye ! 

Lctte  thys  mie  fonge  bolde  as  thie  courage  bee. 
As  cvcrlaftyngc  to  potleritye  ! 

Wbanne  Dacyas*  fonnes,  with  hair  of  blood¬ 
ied  httc, 

Lykc  kyngc-cdppcs  braftynge  with  the  mor- 
nynge  dewe, 

Arraung’d  in  drear  arraye 
Upon  the  lethile  daye, , 

Spredde,  farre  and  wyde,  on  Watchet’s  (horc; 
Thenne  dydft  thou  brondeous  (londe. 

And,  with  thie  burlye  houde, 

Befpryngedde  all  the  mecs  uyihe  gore. 

Drawn  by  thyncanlace  fclU 
Down  to  the  depthes  of  hell 
Thoufacds  of  Dacyans  went ;  * 

Bryftowans,  menne  of  rayghte, 

Ydar’d  the  blodie  fygbte. 

And  aOed  deedes  full  quent. 

O  thou !  where’ere  (thie  bones  att  reft) 

Thie  fpryte  to  haunte  delyghteth  belt. 
Whether  on  tlie  blod-embm^  piayoe. 

Or  where  tbou  kenn’fi  from  Ifr 
The  blatant  cryes  of  warre. 

Or  feed  fome  mountayne  made  of  hepes  of 
llayne ; 

Or  (cefi  the  hatebedde  Bede 
Yprauncynge  o’er  the  mede 
And  neigh  to  be  amongeft  the  poyntedde 
fpcrcs; 

Or,  in  black  armour,  Balk’d  aronnde 
F.mbatteiede  BriBowe,  once  thie  groimde 
And  glow’d  ardorous  onne  the  ciBle  Been; 
Or  fierie  rounde  the  mynBecoe  glare ; 

Let  BriBowe  Bille  bee  made  thie  care  : 


f  This  beautiful  fable,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Gnarde  it  fromme  fomenne  and  confumynge 
Chardin  in  his  travels,  and  aifo  by  Mr  Addi*  fyre ;  '  ^ 

fon  in  the  Speftator,  Mr  Jones  tranflated  into  Lyke  Avon’s  Brcamc  encyrqut  it  rounde, 

Arabic,  before  he  difeovered  the  original  in  Ne  letlc  a  flamme  enharme  tbe  grounde 

the  Buftan,  or  (arden  of  Sadi,  a  raoft  iogeni.  Tyll  ynner  one  flame  al  the  whole  wotide  e*. 

OBf  poet.  pjrre. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

t  « 

Hiftory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  a  (landing  jcft  with  every,  naturaliftf 
Nature.  By  Oliver  Goldfmith,  in  Europe. 

8  vols,  8vo.  Price  £.  2  :  i6  :  o.  As  a  late  attempt  has  been  made 
London,  Nourfe.  to  exalt  the  larger  Orang  Outang/^ 

•  ^  from  its  natural  condition  of  a  hrute 
AVING  formerly  offered  a  to  that  of  a  m/i/r  conflder  ably  ad  van- 
view  of  Dr  Goldfmith’s  hi-  ced  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of  life, 
llo^  of  the  Earth,  his  account  of  *  we  (hall  give  Buffon’s  account  of 
its  inhabitants  falls  now  to  be  the  that  animal,  as  tranflated  by  our  an- 
fubjeft  of  our  obfervation.  thor. 

'ITie  method  he  follows,  though  '  ‘  The  gigantic  races,  fays  he,  of  the 
preferable  to  mere  confufion,  de-  Orang  Outang,  feen  and  deferi bed  by 
ferves  not  the  notice  of  a  naturalift.  travellers,  are  truly  formidable;  and 
He  begins  with  the  horfc,  and  tranf-  in  the  gloomy  forefts,  where  they,  are  i 
lates  his  hiftory  from  Buffon,  He  only  found,  feem  to  hold  undifputed  1 
fubjoins,  in  a  note,  the  (hort  tech-  dominion.  Many  of  thefe  arc  as  ^ 
nical  account  given  of  that  animal  tall  or  taller  than  a  man;  adiv?, 
by  Linnaeus,  and  he  gravely  pro*  ftrong  and  intrepid,  cunning,  lafci- 
mifes  to  obferve  the  fame  condudl,  vious  and  cruel.  This  redoubtable 
with  regard  to  every  other.  But,  rival  of  mankind  is  found  in  many 
what  is  (ingular,  he  has  never  after  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
kept  his  promife  in  a  (ingle  inftance ;  in  Madagalcar,  and  in  Borneo.  In 
xieilher  h^  he  inade  any  apology  for  the  laft  of  thefe  places,  the  people  of 
the  omiflion.  He  perhaps  found,  quality  courfe  him  as  we  do  the  ftag; 
that  he  had  ralhly  engaged  to  do  and  this  fort  of  hunting  is  one  of  the 
what  exceeded  the  limits  or  his  abi-  favourite  amufements  of  the  king  1 
lity ;  for  he  acknowledges,  in  his  hrmfclf  This  creature  is  extremely 
preface,  that  his  *  tafte  was  rather  fwift  of  foot,  endowed  with  extraor- 
«  clajjical  then  fdentific ;  and  that  he  dinary  ftrehgth,  and  runs  with  pro- 

*  but  little  employed  hi mfelf  in  turn-  digious  celerity.  His  (kin  is  all  hairy; 

«  ing  over  the  dry  labours  of  modern  his  eyes  funk  in  his  head,  his  coun- 

*  fyftem-makers.*  He  feems  to  have  tenance  ftem,  his  face  tanned,  and 
engaged  in  the  prefent  talk  under  a  all  his  lineaments,  though  exadtiy 
confeioufnefs  of  his  want  of  infor-  human,  har'h  and  blackened  by  the 
mation;  and  the  hade  with  which  it  fun.  In  Africa,  this  creature  is  eveii 

^  is  evidenliy  executed,  is  a  proof  that  ftill  more  formidable.  Battel  calls 
the  motive  which  had  influence  with  him  the  Pongo,  and  affures*  us  that 
him,  was  the  fupplying  thofe  necef-  in  all  his  proportions  he  refemhies  a  I 
fitics  which  misfortune  and  a  liberal  man,  except  that  he  is  much  larger, 
heart  had  created.  even  to  a  gigantic  (late.  His  face 

Where  he  adls  merely  as  the  tranf-  refembles  that  of  a  man,  the  eyes 
lator  of  Buffon,  he  is  not  inelegant  deep  funk  in  the  head,  the  hair  on 
or  iminftrudtive.  But,  with  the  each  fide  extremely  long,  the  vifagd 
'  knowledge  of  that  writer,  he  diffu-  naked  and  without  hair,  as  alfo  the 
fes  his  errors.  He  has  even  repub-  ears  and  the  hands.  The  body  is 
li(hed  the  famous  blunder  of  his,  lightly  covered,  and  fcarcely  differ- 
‘  that  cows  Jhed  their  horns  at  the  age 
'  ♦  of  three  years  ;*  an  abfurdity ,  *  Origin  and 

whichi  for  many  years  pad,  has  been  ^  P' 
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ing  from  that  of  a  man,  except  that 
there  are  no  calves  to  the  legs.  Still, 
however,  the  animal  is  feen  to 
walk  upon  his  hinder  legs,  and  in  an 
ere^t  pofturc.  He  fleeps  under  trees, 
and  builds  himfelf  an  hut,  which 
ferves  to  protect  him  againft  the  fun 
and  the  rains  of  the  tropical  climates, 
of  which  he  is  a  native.  He  lives  on¬ 
ly  upon  fruits,  and  is  no  way  carni¬ 
vorous.  He  cannot  fpeak,  although 
furnilhed  with  greater  inftindf  than 
any  other  animal  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  . 

When  the  Negroes  make  a  fire 
in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes 
near  and  warms  himfelf  by  the  blaze, 
j  However,  he  has  net  ikill  enough  to 
keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it 
with  fcuel.  They  go  together  in 
companies;  and,  if  they  happen  to 
'  meet  one  of  the  huinan  fpecies,  re-^ 
mote  from  fuccour,  they  fhew  him  no 
\*  mercy.'  They  even  attack  the  ele- 
r  phant,  which  they  beat  with  their 
clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  that  part 
of  tile  foreft  which  they  claim  as 
their  own.  It  is  impoflible  to  take' 
i  any  of  Uiefe  dreadful  creatures  alive, 
for  they  are  fo  ftrong  that  ten  men 
^  would  not  be  a  match  for  but  one  of 
them.  None  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
afe'  faken,  except  when  very  young, 
and  thefe  but  rarely,  when  the  fe¬ 
male  happens  to  leave  them'bdiind, 
for  in  general  they  keep,  clung  to  the 
breafl,  and  adhere  both  with  'legs 
and  arms.  From  the  fame  traveller, 
we  learn,  that,  when  one  of  thefe  a- 
niinals  dies,  the  reft  cover  the  body 
with  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  bran¬ 
ches.  They  fometimes  alfo  fhew 
mercy  to  the  human,  kind.  A  ne- 
groe  boy,  that  was  taken  by  one  of 
thele,  and  carried  into  the  woods, 
continued  there  a  whole  year,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  injury.  From''  a- 
nother  traveller,  we  learn,  that  thefe 
animals  often  attempt  to  furprizc  the 
female  negroes  as  they  go  into  the 
woods,  and  frequently  keep  them  a- 
gainft  their  wills  for  the  pleafure  of 


their  company,  feeding  them  very 
plentifully  all  the  time,  fie  alTures 
us,  that  he  knew  a  woman  of  Loango 
that  had  lived  among  thefe  animals 
for  three  years.  They  grow  from 
fix  to  feven  feet  high,  and  are  of  un¬ 
equalled  ftrength.  They  build  fheds, 
and  make  ufe  of  clubs  for  their  de¬ 
fence.  Their  faces  arc  broad,  their 
nofes  flat,  their  ears  without  a  tip, 
their  Ikins  are  more  bright  than  that 
of  a  Mullatoe,  and  they  are  coveted 
on  many  parts  of  the  body  with  long 
and  tawny  coloured  hair.  Their 
.belly  is  large,  their  heels  flat,*'and 
yet  riling  behind.  They  fonittimes 
walk  upright,  and  fometimes  upon 
all  fours,  when  they  are  phantaftical- 
ly  difpofed. 

‘  From  this  defeription  of  the 
rang  Outang,  continues  our  au-, 
thor,  we  perceive  at  what  h  di- 
ftance  the  firft  animal  of  the  brute 
creation  is  placed  from  the  very  low- 
eft  of  the  human  fpecics.  Even  in 
countries  peopled  with  fav^gSIJc^s  .. 
creature  is  conlidered  as  a  jbdaft and 
in  thofc  very  places  where  we 
fiippofe  the  fmalleft  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  mankind,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  hold,  it  in  the  greateft  con¬ 
tempt  and  deteftation.  In  Borneo, 
where  this  animal  has  been  faid  to 
come  to  its  greateft  perfedlion,  the 
natives  hunt  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  purfue  the  elephant  or  the 
lion,  while  its  refemblance  to  *  the 
human  form  procures  it  neither  pity 
nor  protedion.  The  gradations  of 
Nature  in  the  other  parts  of  nature 
are  minute  and  infen  Able;  in  the  paf 
fage  from  quadrupedes  to  filhes  we 
can  fcarce  tell  where  the  quadruped 
ends  and  the  filh  begins;  in  the  de- 
feent  from  bcafts  to  infedts  we  can 
•hardly  diftinguilh  ihe  fteps  of  the 
progrellion  ;  but,  in  the  al'cent  from 
brutes  to  man,  the  line  is  ftrongly 
drawn,  well  marked,  and  unpallable. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  Orang  Outang 
refembles  man  in  form,  or  imiiates 
many  of  his  adions ;  he  ftill  coati- 
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Sues  a  wretched*  helplefs  creature. 
Pent  up  in  thje  moft  gloomy  part  of 
the  foreft,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
provifion  for  his  own  happinefs,  in¬ 
ferior’  even  to  the  elephant  or  the 
beaver  in  fagacity.' 

When  Dr  Goldfmith  treats  ^  of 
birds  *,  fiflies,  and  infects,  the  reader 
is  miferably  difappointed.  Having 
loll  .his  guide,  he  wanders,  with  a 
ftaggering  pace,  through  *  difficult 
and  unknown  regions.  He  does  not, 
however,  betray  much  anxiety.  He 
feledts  the  hiftory  of  particular  ani¬ 
mals  from  a  few  comnion  books; 
and,  when  he  .meets  with  animals, 
^e  hillory  of  which  is  obicure,  or 
of  which  the  inveftigation  would  be 
attended  with  difficulty,,  he  paiTes 
^em  over  in  filence.  Of  the  fea¬ 
thered  tribes,  he  has  not  one  fourth 
part  of  the  number  that  have  been 
long  known  and  deferibed,  Linnae¬ 
us  has  enumerated,  and  given  de- 
feriptions  of  more  than  900  fpecics, 
Goldfmith  has  not  named  1 50 ;  and 
his  deferiptions  are  fo  loofe  and 
imperfefl,  that,  unlefs  the  animals 
be  familiar  to  the  reader,  he  fur- 
.  nifhes  no  materials  by  which  didind 
ideas  can  be  formed  of  them.  With 
.  jdrides  equally  precipitate,  he  travels 
through  what  he  calls  the  hiftory  of 
£ffies,  and  infedls,  not  a  tenth  part 
of  which  he  has  once  mentioned. 

But,  notwithllanding  the  defeds 
of  the  author,  there  are  fo  many 
charms  in  his  fubjed,  that  his  work 
may  be  read  with  plcafure.  The  de- 
feent  of  the  violet  crab  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iilands,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  fea-ffiore,  for  the  purpofe  of 
Ipawning,  is  well  deferibed.  <  Thcfe 
anln^ls,  he  obferves,  live  not  only  in 
a  Hhd  of  orderly  fociety  in  their  re¬ 
treats  in  the  mountains,  but  regu¬ 
larly  once  a  ycai*  march  down  to  the 

•  The  Dodor  Terms  Htt  to  have  availed 
•  himfclf  of  Bnffori’s  volumes  on  blrd^,  though 
they  have  been  fomc  years  in  the  hands 
.of  the  public. 


fea-flde  in  a  body  of  fomc  millions  at 
a  time.  As  they  multiply  in  great 
numbers,  they  chufc  the  months  of 
April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  fally  out  by  thou- 
fands  from  the  ftumps  of  hollow 
trees,  from  tlie  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for 
thcmfclvcs  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  At  that  time  the  whole  ground 
is  covered  with  this  band  of  adven¬ 
turers  ;  there  is  no  fetting  down  oufe’s 
foot  without  treadihg  upon  them. 
The  fea  is  their  place  of  deftination, 
and  to  that  they  dlred  their  march 
with  right-lined  precifion.  No  geo¬ 
metrician  could  fend  them  to  their  , 
deftined  ftation  by  a  fhorter  courfe ;  j 
they  neither  turn  to  the  right  or  left, 
whatever  obftacles  intervene;  and, 
even  if  they  meet  witli  a  houfe,  they 
will. attempt  to  fcale  the  waifs  to 
keep  the  unbroken  tenor  of  their 
way.  But  though  this  be  the  gene¬ 
ral  order  of  their  route,  they,  ..upon 
other  occafions,  are  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  face  of  the  country; 
and,  if  it  be  interfedled  by  rivers, 
they  arc  then  fecn  to  wind  along  the  | 
courfe  of  the  ftream.  The  procef- 
fion  fets  .forward  from  the  mountains 
with  the  regularity  of  an  army,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
commander.  They  are  commonly 
divided  into  three  battalions;  of 
which,  the  firft.  confifts  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  boWeft  males,  that,  like  pio- 
.neers,  march  forward  to  clear  the 
route,  and  face  the  greateft  dangefs. 
Thefe  arc  often  obliged  to  halt  for 
want  of  rain,  and  go  into  the  moft 
convenient  encampment  till  the  wea¬ 
ther  changes.  Fhe  main  body  of  ' ; 
the  army  is  compofed  of  females,  j 
which  never  leave  the  mountains  till 
the  rain  is  fet  in  for  fome  time,  and 
then  defeend  in  regular  battalia,  be¬ 
ing  formed  into  columns  of  fifty  pa- 
.ces  broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  and 
fo  clofe,  that  they  almoft  cover  the 

•ground.  Three  or  four  days  after 

'  \ 
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this,  the  rear-guard  follows ;  a  flrag-  delay,  they  withdraw  to  •feck  a  'lod- 
gling  undifciplined  tribe,  condding  ging  upon  land.  In  the  mean  time, 
of  males  and  females,  but  neither  fo  the  fpawn  grows  larger,  is  excluded 
robuft  nor  fo  numerous  as  the  for-  out  of  the  body,  and  dicks  to  the 
mer.  The  night  is  their  chief  time  barbs  under  the  ’flap,  or  more  pr»> 
of  proceeding  ;  but,  if  it  rains  by  perly  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  fccn  as 
day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  big  as  an  hen’s  egg,  and  exadly  rc- 
occafion;  and  they  continue  to  move  feinbliog  the  rows  of^herringsl  In 
forward  in  their  flow  uniform  man-  this  ftate  of  pregnancy,  they  once 
ner.  When  the  fun  Ihines,  and  is  .  more  feek  the  ihore  for  the  lad  time, 
hot  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  lhaking  off  their  fpawn  into  the 
they  then  make  an  univcrfal  halt,  water,  leave  accident  to  bring  it  to 
and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  maturity-  At  this  time  ^'whole 
When  they  arc  terrified,  they  march  flioais  of  hungry  fifli  are  at  the 
back  in  a  confufed  diforderly  man-  Ihore,  in  eipeaation  of  this -an - 
ner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with  nual  fupply ;  the  fea  to  a  great 
I  which  they  fometimes'  tear  off  a  piece  didance  feems  black  with  them and 
of  the  fkin,  and  then  leave  the  wea-  about  two  thirds  of  the  crabs  eggs 
pon  where  they  infli<ded  the  wound,  are  immediately  devoured  by  .thcfe 
They  even  try  to  intimidate  their  e-  rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs  that 
nemies;  for  they  often  clatter  their  efcape  are  hatched’ under  the  fan^'; 
nippers  together,  as  if  it  were  to  and,  foon  after,  millions  at  a  time 
threaten  thofe  that  come  to  didurb  of  theie  little  crabs  are  feen  quitting 
them.  But,  though  they  thus  drive  the  (bore,  and  flowly  travelling  up  to 
to  be  formidable  to  man,  they  are  the  mountains, 
much  more  fo  to  each  other ;  for  ‘  The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  Ib 

they  are  poffeffed  of  one  mod  unfo-  active  to  return  ;  they  have  become 
cial  property,  which  is,  that,  if  any  fo  feeble  and  lean,  that  they  can 
{  of  them  by  accident  is  maimed  in  hardly  creep  along,  and  the  flefli  at 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  that  time  changes,  its  colour.  The 
.  proceeding,  the  red  fall  upon  and  de-  mod  of  them,  tnerefore,  are  obliged 
vour  it  on  the  fpot,  and  then  purfue  to  continue  in  the  flat  parts  of  the 
their  journey.  country  till  they  recover,  making 

‘  When,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  cover 
and  efcaping  a  thoufand  dangers,  for  at  the  mouth  wath  leaves  and  dirt,  fo 
‘  they  are  fometimes  three  months  in  that  no  air  may  enter.  There  they 
getting  to  the  fhofe,  they  have  ar-  throw  off  their  old  ihells,  which  they 
«rtved  at  their  dedined  port,  they  pre-  leave  as  it  were  quite  whole,  the 
. .  pare  to  cad  their  fpawn.  The  peas  place  where  they  opened  on  the  bel- 
are  as  yet  within'  their  bodies,  and  ly  being  unfeen.  At  that  time  they 
not  excluded,  as  is  ufual  in  animals  are  quite  naked,  and  almod  without 
of  this  kind,  under  the  tail ;  for  the  motion  for  fix  days  together,  when 
creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  the  they  become  fo  fat  as  to  be  deliciott^ 
fea-water  to  help  the  delivery.  For  food.  They  have  then  under  their 
this  purpofe,  the  crab  has  no  fooner  domach  four  large  white  ’  dones, 
reached  the  Ihore,  than  it  eagerly  which  gradually  decreafe  in  propofr 
goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  lion  as  the  (hell  hardens,  and,  when 
lets  the  waves  wafh  over  its  body  two  they  come  ^to  perfedfion,  are  not  to 
or  three  times.  This  feems  only  a  be  found.  It  is  at  that  time  that  the 
preparation  for  bringing  their  fpawn  animal  is  feen  flowly  making  its 'way 
to  maturity  ;  for,  without  farther  back  ;  and  all  this  is  mod  cqmmtHily 
VoL.  III.  T 
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performed  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks/ 
.  Tlie  reputation  of  Dr  Goldfmith 
will  receive  no  addition  from  this 
performance.  He ,  is,  however,  very 
•defervcdly  eminent  in  literature  from 
his  poetical  pieces,  which  arc  to  be 
ranked  among  the  moft  beautiful  in 
our  language. 

Rxatnlnathn.of  Dr  Reid* s  Inquiry 
i.  into  the  Human  Jilin  Jy  on  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Common  Senfe ;  Dr  Beat t id i 
•  .  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutahility 
ff  Truth;  and  Dr  Ofmlds  Appeal  to 
"common  Senfe  in'' behalf  of  Religion. 
By  Jofeph  .  Prieftley,  L.  L.  D. 
j  F.  R.  S.  London^  Johnfon  Editt^ 
burgh y  Creech;  {Continued  from  our 

lafl.) 

•XN  his  6th  fe^ion,  our  vindidivc 
X  philofopher  imagines  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  Dr  Reid  more  favourable 
to  the  Bcrklcyan  fyllem  than  the 
principles  of  Mr  Locke ;  but,  by 
deducing  from«th'ele  principles  the 
ideal  and  fceptical  fyftcms,  we  have 
Ihewn*)^,  that  the  data  eftablllhed  by 
Mr  Locke  are  not  only  favourable  to 
thefe  errors,  but  immediately  and 
neceffarily  productive  of  them.  Dr 
Reid  had  alferted,  that,  if  Impref- 
lions  and  ideas  are  the  only  things 
bf  which  we  are  confeiousi  and  the 
only  principles  from  which  'we  can 
teafon,  heaven  and  earth,  body  and 
fpirit,  have  no  exiftence  to  us,  but 
are  words  without  meaning.  Dr 
PrielUcy  thinks,  that, upon  Mr  Locke’s 
principles,  he  can  infer  the  exiftence 
of  material  objects ;  but,  if  he  him- 
fdf  admits  that  there  is  no  refem- 
blance  between  impreftions  and'things, 
as  he  frequently  does,  hoW  can 
one  be  inferred  from  the  other  ?  how 
can  an  imprefGon  imply  the  exiftence 
of  an  object,  which  it  is  acknow* 
ledged  not  to  rcprefcnt,  finlefs  by  a 
concomitant  perfuafton,  that  the  ob- 

f  See  VO*.  Ilk  Ho..  7..  and  vol.  Ilf.  Ho,  X. 


jeCt  in  queftion  really  docs  exrft? 
That  this  perfuafion  is  upiverfally 
felt,  no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  deny ; 
but,  it  this  perfuaiion,  that  the  ob^ 
jeCts  of  our  impreflions  are  real, 
flows  not  from^  any  connection  fub- 
fifting  between  objeCts  and  impref- 
ftons  which  yrt  can  inveftigate,  from 
what  origin  muft  we  trace  them,  but 
from  the  teftimony  of  nature  ?  be* 
caufe  it  is  impofliblc,  by  aifociatlon, 
to  fonii  a  connection  between  ideas 
and  things,  which  afford  no  other 
evidence  of  their  exiftence,  but  the 
ideas  with  which  they  are  pretended 
to  be  afociated ? 

The  difflmilarity  between  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  mind  and  body,  though  it 
nwy  leave  us  in  ignorance  how  they 
aCt^  the  one  upon  the  other,  is  no 
argument  againft  the  laCl.  Their 
reciprocal  . influences  are  fliCts  atteft- 
ed  in  a  manner  too  fcnfible,  and  too 
uniform  to  leave  any  poftible  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doubt.  Neither  is  the  ma¬ 
xim,  that  things  cannot  aCl  one  up¬ 
on  aifotherj  but  by  fome  property 
common  to  both,  in  any  degree  con- 
clufive,  unlefs  the  agents  be  material. 
.Arguments  of  this  kind,  if  tliey  have 
any  force  at  all,  not  only  ^conclude 
againft  the  immateriality  of  the  foul, 
but  againft  the  exiftence  of  God  him- 
felf.  Our  author,  and  the  philofo- 
phers  whofe  traCl  he  has  purfued, 
ihew  a  particular  propenfity  for  ma¬ 
terializing  the  foul,  Mr  Locke  had 
granted,  that,  for  any  thing  we 
knew,  God  might  endow  particular 
portions  of  matter  with  the  facility 
of  thinking.  Hartley  improves  this 
hint,  to  explain  his  Theory  of  Vi¬ 
bration  and  affociation  ;  and  Dr 
Prieftley,  rather  than  abandon  the 
fame  hypothefis,  feems  fond  of 
-catching  the  opportunity  to  concilir 
ate  body .  and  fpirit,  by  rcfolving 
them  into  the  fame  elements.  Had 
this'  hypothefts  been  new,  the  prepof- 
feffion  of  its  authors  might  have 
been  excufedf  but,  thro*  the  whole 
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irjetaphyfical  works  of  Charles  Bonnet^ 
and  in  the  Theory  of  agreeable  Sen- 
fations,  originally  written  in  French, 
thcfe  topics  are  better  eftabliOied, 
and  more  accurately  explained,  than 
by  any  of  their  recent  adherents. 
But  how  dlre<^ly  they  tend  to  athe- 
ifm,  any  one  who  will  confult  our 
remarks  on  Dr  Prieftley’s  Inftitutes, 
vol.*3d  +,  or  Le  Syfteme  de  la  Na¬ 
ture,  will  eahly  perceive.  If  it  were 
neceflary,  we  ibould  be  forry  to  pre- 
ferve  the  external  world,  however 
convenient,  by  an  accommodation 
between  mind  and  matter,  which  de¬ 
mands  fuch  dreadful  facrihees,  as 
muft  abforb  the  exiftence  of  mind  in 
matter. 

The  reafon  why  Dr  Reid  believes 
the  great  Artificer  of  the  Univerfe 
has  created  matter  as  well  as  mind, 
is  not  that  he  perceives  any  property 
common  to  both,  or  any  analogy 
between  the  two  fubftances,  but  be- 
caiife  God  himfelf  has  told  him  fo ; 
nay,  becaufe  he  continues  every^ino- 
ment  to  tell  him  fo,  in  a  language 
too  fenfible  to  be  doubted,  and  too 
plain  to  be  mifmterpreted.  By  his 
authority  and  appointment,  impref- 
lions  announce  the  prefence  and  effi- 
cier^  ^Oi  their  objedls.  This  is  the 
unaccountable  perfuafion  with  which 
Gur  author  is  fo  much  offended.  But, 
till  he  can  give  a  better  reafon  for 
the  perfuafion  of  felf-evident  princi¬ 
ples  than  Dr  Reid  atf  gns  for  our  be¬ 
lief  in  the  exiftence  of  matter,  he 
ought  either  to  fiipprcfs  his  refbnt- 
ment,  or  transfer  it  to  its  natural 
oSjedI ;  that  is,  to  the  Being,  who, 
in  fome  cafes,  has  thought  proper  to 
give  no  other  evidence  of  the  exift- 
ence  and  connexion  of  things,  but 
our  perception  of  that  exigence  and 
connexion, 

Sedion  7.  Our  author  tells  us, 
that  Dr  Reid  has  been  milled  by  a 
pitiful  fbphifm  ot'  Mr  Hume,  which 

t  See  £din.  Mag.  yol.  Ih  K6.  XIII. 


the  inftin^live  philofopher  immediate¬ 
ly  derives  from  the  fyftem 'of  Des 
Cartes  and  Locke.  If  perceptions 
and  ideas,  according  to  thefe  authors, 
be  the  only  things  of  which  we  are 
confeious,  theymufllikewife  be  thefole 
data  from  which  we  can  reafon.  Seep-’ 
ticifm,  therefore,  muft  be  the  rational 
ilfue  of  that  fyftem,  bccaufe  we  have 
no  principles  from  which  to  infer  the 
exiftence  of  body  and  fpirit,  time 
and  fpace,  caufe  and  effed. 

Thefe  exiflences  are  allowed  by. 
Dr  Priefticynot  to  be  inveftigated  by' 
logical  deduftions.  What  then  re¬ 
mains  ?  the  all  performing  efficacy  of 
affociation.  Let  us,  therefore,  try 
its  power  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

I’he  philofophers  by  whom  this 
doArine  is  fupported,  muft  allow, 
that  ideas  cannot  poflibJy  be  a/Tocia- 
ted  without  fuppofing  the  real,  and 
confequently  known,  or  the  poffiblc, 
and  confequently  imagined,  exiftence 
of  their  objefts.  But  here  we  are 
left  in  the  inextricable  dilemma  of 
being^bliged  to  deduce  not  only  the 
connexion,  but  the  exiftence  of  the 
things  conne(fted,from  the  afTociatton. 
The  alTociation  muft,  therefore,  be 
prior  to  our  conceptions,  either  of 
the  real  or  poffible  exiftence  of  the 
things  affbeiated,  which  is  impoffiblc. 
Dr  Prieftley  is  aftonilhed  that  his  an- 
tagonift  fliould  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  Ideas  when  abfent  from  the  mind ; 
he  wonders  that  their  identity  fliould 
create  the  lead  hefitaiion.  He  thinks 
the  idea  of  his  wife  to  day  muft  be 
the  fame  with  that  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  her  yefterday,  though  a 
found  fleep  fliould  intervene.  We 
are  far  from  queftioning  the  perfonal 
identity  of  Mrs  Prieftley;  but  we  i- 
magine  certain  revolutions  may 
pafs,  and  particular  adjun^  may 
be  acquired,  during  the  night, 
which  may  diverfify  the  idea  of  ye¬ 
fterday,  from  the  idea  of  to-day;, 
and  perhaps  turn  the  Ample  percep¬ 
tion  into  a  complex  one  !  Such  vi- 
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cidittidcs. may  be  obfcnrcd  in  ‘all  ob-- 
jcds  which  ^  fufceptible  of  progrcfs 
or  decline.  Trees,  and  wives,  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  the  mod 
favourable  examples  for  fupporting 
the  jL>o£tor’s  theory.  But,  allowing 
their  real  as  well  as  ide.il  identity  to 
be  inviolable,  how  will  this  ferve  his 
purpofe  ?  It  required  an  exertion  of 
Blind  to  excite  the  idea  of  yefterday ; 
it  requires  a  (ixnilar  exertion  to  re¬ 
new  It  to-day.  But,  if  the  idea  of 
yefterday  was  identical  with  that  of 
to-day,  the  original  exertion  would 
have  continued  it;  nor  would  a- 
nother  effort  of  mind  have  been 
found  ncccffary  to  recall  it.  In  a 
word,  the  famenefs  of  ideas,  which 
the.DoAor  ought  to  have  maintain¬ 
ed,  but  which  he  wilhes  to  elude,  by 
a  fophiftical  evafion,  confifts  not  in 
their  refemblance,  however  exaft, 
but  it  confifts,  if  we  may  fpeak.  fo,  of 
their  effence;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  the  i- 
dea  of  yefterday  is  as  really  annihi¬ 
lated  as  yefterday  itfelf,  and  the  idea 
of  to-day,  however  fimilar^^  the 
former,  is  as  really  a  new  mea  as 
the  day  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  new 
day.  Ideas,  therefore,  of  which  we 
are'  not  confeious,  .cannot  have  any 
euftence,  during  the  unconfeious  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and,  if  there  are  not  real,  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  permanent  exiftenccs  to 
which  they  arc  related,  and  of  which 
the  relation  is  indicated  by  a  law  of 
our  nature,  refulting  from  its  origi- 
nid  .  conftitution,  there  can  be  no 
caufe  for  prefuming,  much  lefs  for 
concluding,  the  reality  of  fuch  exift- 
encies.  Yet  this  identity  of  ideas  is 


the  reafonablc  degree  of  evidence 
with  whidi  Dr  Pneftlcy  thinks  his 


antagonift  might  have  been  contented. 

We  ftill  purfuc  Dr  PrieftJey  in  his 
lumhums  courfc,and  find' him,  like  an 
intclle^ual  fun,  irradiating  objeSs, 
jtnd  "deleting  falacics,  wherever  he 
moves.  We  ftiall  .leave,  however, 
the  eyes  to  ad  as  they  do,  and  the 
pidures  to  be  painted  on  the  retina 


as  they  art.  We  have  only  to  ob-. 
ferve,  that,  if  mechanical  affociar 
tion  and  auiontaftc  motion  'W’tjre  fuffi- 
cient  to  perform  the  operations  a. 
feribed  to’ them,  it  feeras  entirely 
unneceflUiy  for  nature  to  have  beftow- . 
C(J  all  this  mental  apparatus  upon, 
her  intelligent  produdions.  Mecha¬ 
nical  aftbeiations  and  autoviatic  mo¬ 
tions,  would,  if  Ihe  had  bcenpleaied, 
have  been  adequate  to  all  the  ends 
which  fhc  wanted  to  produce. 

We  arc  told  by  DrPrieftley,  that, 
if  the  mufeles  themfelves,  whofe  fi-. 
multaneous  or  fuccelllve  .adion  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  difeharge  ot  any  ex¬ 
ternal  fundion,  be  not  connected  im¬ 
mediately.  they  may  yet  be  conned- 
ed  by  nerves.  But^  in  this  -  propo- 
fition  there  are  two  effential,* 
though  perhaps  infcrutable  defidera- 
ta  which  he  takes  for  granted,  and 
without  which  his  whole  fyftem 
muft  at  leaft  end  in  a  may  he.  By  what 
phyfical  procefs  has  it  been  demon- 
ftrat^,  that  nerves,  even  allllVcd  by 
their  aetherial  fluid, are  the  foie  cau- 
fes  of  fenfation  and  motion  \  and,  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  how  has  it  been 
Ihown  that  the  mufeles,  whofe  coin¬ 
cident  or  fucceffive  exertion  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  performance  of  corpore¬ 
al  adions,  are  conneded  by  nerves  ? 
Till  tliefe  two  fads  be  afeertained  in 
every  particular  cafe,  they  afford  no 
more  than  a  prelumptive  folution  of 
the  phaenomenlfcn  queftion.. 

•  The  motions  which  Dr  Prieftlcy 
terms  autowaticy  may,  in  him,  be 
performed  without  the  fenfible  inter- 
pofition  of  mind  ;  but,  in  us,  we  are 
lorry  to  fay,  they  are  not.  Some  cf 
us  have  pradifed  mufical  inftru* 
ments,  perhaps  before  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre  of  Nature  ;  yet,  with 
bluflies,  we  acknowledge,  that,  when 
the  niind  is  either  totally  engrofled 
by  other  objeds,  or,  according  to 
his  fyftem,  aflcep,  our  mufical  opera¬ 
tions  are  either  entirely  difconcertcd 
or  fufpended!'  By  reading  Dr  Prieft- 
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ley’s  remarks, .  we-  have,  however, 
miiiie  two  dllcovcrles ;  of  their  im¬ 
portance,  the  worU  may  judge. 
The  firft  is,  that  the  pLiys  on 

tk flute;  the  fecond,  that  he  begets  ckilr 
dren.  We  fmcercly  congratulate  hi.n 
on  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  two  valu¬ 
able  capacities,  and  would  exhort 
him  to  cultivate  them  with  all  his 
Bs  k  is  better  to  entertain  the 
ear  than  miilead  the  judgement 
and  as,  we  hope,  the  ilfue  of  his  io/ns 
will  be  more  •  natural  and  legitimate 
than  thofc  of  his  intelle^.  The  lak  of 
thefe,  though  numerous, appear,  fome 
of  them,  to  be  deformed,  others  a- 
bortive;  and,  in  Ihort,  the  whole 
variegated  progeny  difeover  theni- 
felves  be  ^he  children  of  viany  fa¬ 
thers. 

Upon  tlie  9th  fedlion,  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  oblerve,  than  that  our 
author’s  pretended  refutation  of  Dr 
Reid  is  equally  diffufe  and  infigni- 
fcant.  Every  one  who  afferts  the 
reality  and  efficacy  of  common  fenfe, 
will  neither  endeavour  to  conirad  or 
extend  the  limits  of  its  empire.  He 
will  ftop  where  Nature  flops,  without 
violating  the  prerogatives  of  realon, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  ciiftom  and 
experience  on  the  other ;  he  will  only 
cxpeifl  fuch  information  from  in- 
ftinfl  as  can  be  derived  from  no  ocher 
fource. 

Neither  we  nor  any  one  elfc  can 
triice  the  annals  of  , memory  back  to 
a  period  when  we  fiiw  more  than  one 
cbjedl  with  both  our  eyes,  though 
the  pi^Slureis  equally  painted  on  each 
t'etina.  Nor  can  we  recoiled  that  we 
have  perceived  ■  objeds  inverted, 
though,  in  this  attitude,  the  pidures 
appear  delineated  in  the  eye.  But 
we  remember  to  have  correded  by 
experience,  the  judgments  which  we 
had  formed  of  m.ignitude  or  diftance 
fromvifion.  What  then  can  we  con¬ 
clude,  but  that  objeds  ar^  perceived 
ftngle  and  upright  by  inltind?  where¬ 
as,  the  ideas  of  magnitude  and  di¬ 


ftance  are  acquired  by  cuftom^  and 
experience.  The  fimult^eous  con- 
courfe,  or  fympatiietic  influence  of 
nerves  and  mufcles,  will  no  more  ac¬ 
count  for  mechanical  affociation^ 
without  the  adual  and  voluntary  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  confeious  principle, 
than  the  pre-^eftabliihed  harmony  of 
Leibnitz,  or  the  chimerical  influx  of 
the  fchoiaftics,  can  explain  the  reci¬ 
procal  influences  of  body  apd  fpirlt. 
Lor,  though  it  Ihould  be  granted  that 
vibrations,  conveyed  through  the 
nervous  and  mufcularfyftems,doreal- 
ly  ad  upon  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Dr  Prieftlcy  and  his  mafter  fup- 
pofe  them  to  ad ;  yet,  impreffions  are 
inftantaneous;  and,  however  ftmilar 
in  nature,  ftill  each  of  them  is  eflen- 

tiallv  diftind  one  from  another.  The 

«  _  _ 

impreffions  made  by  the  diflerent 
vibrations  are  no  more  identical  than 
the  vibrations  by  which  they  were 
caufed.  We  demand,  therefore,  up¬ 
on  what  mechanical  principle  thefe 
impreffions  can  be  united  and  retain¬ 
ed  ;  ^  how,  without  fome  uniting 
and  ril^ntive  principle,  any  mecha¬ 
nical  alfociation  can  be  formed,  whe¬ 
ther  between  adions  or  things  ? 
When  the  hand  of  a  child  approach¬ 
es  too  near  the  candle,  the  painful 
impreffion  of  heat  is  involuntary;  but 
the  fame  thing  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
the  adion  by  which  the  part  afleded 
is.  \yithdrawn  from  the  flame.  In 
this  the  will  undoubtedly  concurs, 
though  with  Coo  much  precipitauoii  to 
perceive  its  own  interpofttion.  Why 
elfe  Ihould  a  hand,  deprived  of  fen- 
fa tion,  continue  unmoved  with  the 
fmart  ?  The  fire  has  the  fame  me- 
char-ical  effed  upon  the  mufcles ;  yet 
the  contradion  is  by  no  means  equal, 
either  in  velocity  or  degree,  to^  that 
which  is  produced  in  a  living  fub- 
jed. 

.  That  the  piotions  of  animated  be¬ 
ings  on  fuch  occaftoQS  are  not  pre¬ 
meditated,  we  readily  allow.  But, 
if  thefe  exertions  of  mind,  by  which 
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ftc  extricates  hcrfelf  from  pain  or 
danger,  in  emergencies  of  this  kind, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  mechani¬ 
cal  aifcciation,  they  muft  be  deduced 
from  inftinft,  which,  though  it  does 
not  inftruA  the  mind  to  call  the  va¬ 
rious  mulcles  Into  action  by  their 
names,  yet  intuitively  informs  her 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  exerted. 
Were  this  eflPeflleft  to  the  gradual  and 
tardy  operation  of  cuftoni  and  expe¬ 
rience,  we  might  become  a  prey  to 
all  the  hoftile  elements  of  nature, 
without  the  poOlbility  of  timely  re¬ 
lief. 

The  Dodlor  f^fohs  very  fyllogif- 
dcally  upon  thenSature  and  effect  of 
founds ;  but,  we  cannot  forbear 
thinking,  when  terrific  founds  arc 
heard  tor  the  firft  time,  even  though 
their  caufes  fhould  net  be  immediate¬ 
ly  vifible,  every  child  that  could  ufe 
its  locomotive  powers,  would  fly 
from  fuch  notices  as  threatenings  of 
impending  evil,  before  it  could  take 
the  trouble  of  uniting  the  major,  mi¬ 
nor,  and  concluding  propofiyj|is  to 
form  a  fyliogifm  in  hiood  an'.rll^are, 
whether  perceptible  cr  imperceptible. 
One  would  imagine,  from  feveral 
paflages  in  Dr Prieftley’t*  examination, 
that  ajionijhtnent  were  his  prevailing 
jentiment.  Had  it  been  as  charitable, 
as  it  is  frequent, had  it  been  as  juft  as 
it  is  lively,  it  might  have  done  fome 
honour  to  the  perfon  by  whom  it 
was  entertained ;  but,  as  it  is  always 
cccafiwiied  by  the  fuppofed  ignorance 
of  his  iopponent,  in  contrail  with  his 
oWtk  fuperior  illumination^  it  leaves 
reafon  to  furmife^  that  he  furveys 
Ills  own  talents  with  greater  com- 
plaibiDce  than  others  can  behold 
them. 

li^is  10th  fe^ion,  he  obferves, 
with  the  futility  of  that  ar¬ 

gument,  by  which  Dr  Reid  proves 
the  principle  of  creduKty  in  chil¬ 
dren  to  beinftinftive.  That  philo- 
fopher  had  faid,  that,  if  it  were  in- 
ftin€lire,  credulity  would  be  found 
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ftrongeft  in  the  minds  of  children; 
and  that, in  proportion,  as  they  were 
more  experienced,  they  would  be¬ 
come  lefs  fufccptible  of  fuch  arnica- 
Ide  prepofleftions.  No,  replies  Dr 
Pricftley,  the  cipericnce  of  chil- 
dren  is  the  very  foiirce  of  their  cVe- 
'  dulityi  It  is  long  before  they  hear 
any  thing  but  truth,  and  therefore 
it  muft  be  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  any  report  can  be  falfe.  Dr 
Prieftley  may  perhaps  be  riglit,  with 
refped  to  his  owu  children.  Thef 
perhaps  have  never  heard  the  adu¬ 
lation  of  nurfes  and  fervants;  they 
have  never  been  humoured  in  their 
hafty  attachments,  or  ground Icfs  an. 
tipathies ;  they  have  never  been 
taught  the  legendary  creed  of  in¬ 
chanters,  ghods,  and  fadries;  their 
father  has  declared  himfelf  much  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  teiTor  of  invifible 
beings;  and,  indeed,  what  lefs  could 
be  expe^fted  from  the  man,  who,  with 
a  few  dailies  of  his  pen,  was  able  to  ‘ 
ur.deify  the  Redeemer*  and  annihi¬ 
late  the  Devil  !  *  Another  effort 
of  the  fameqihilofophical  fpirit  will 
leave  us  no  invifible  being  to  dread.  ^ 
InfpM'cd  with  the  fame  invincible 
courage,  his  cbildreti  may  ilfue  from 
the  recefs  of  their  education,  lik^the 
paragons  (»f  Nature,  to  furpriie  the 
wwld  with  new  and  unani'werablc 
vindications  of  the  ideal  fyftem. 
But  the  infants^  of  our  degenerate 
days  arc  treatec^  a  different  man¬ 
ner  !  During  the  period  of  mental 
iinbecillity,  they  are  fcldoni  told  the 
truth,  when  fallhood  can  be  more  fub- 
fervient  to  the  intcreft,  conveniency, 
mirth,  or  fpleen  of  their  condudors. 
When,  therefore,  we  confider  the 
fituation*  of  thefe  mifguided  pupils, 
Dr  Reid’s  inftiniStive  principle  of  cre-v 
dulity  may  fafely  reft  on  the  argu- 
mcnt’by  which  he  fupports  it. 

*  With  the  fame  exquifite  penetra- 

-  .  I. 

•  Sec  Dr  Priclllcy’s  Inflitutes  of  Nat.  and 
Revealed  Religion,  vol.  iii. 
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tioa,  the  fame  dogmatical  fpirit,  our 
author  attacks  Hr  ^eid*s  account  of 
indu^lon  or  analogy.  He  thinks  it 
mere  trifling  with  words,  to  fay,  that 
we  cannot  infer  future  events  from 
paft  experience  >  for  every  period  was 
once  future;  and  if,  at  any  former 
lime,  we  have  found  water  confoli- 
d.iied  by  cold,  we  can  entertain  no 
fufpicion  that  it  will  not  always  fulFer 
ihc  fame  change  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances.  Here  the  author  forgets, 
that  no  viciflitude  in  nature  can  be 
the  objei^l  of  fufpicion,  but  when  it 
is,  or  feems,  contrary  to  her  ellablilh- 
ed  courfe.  Now  this  courfe  we  can¬ 
not  inveftigate  a  priori^  by  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the '  nature  of  things,  and 
of  their  influences  one  upon  another. 
Neither  can  it  be  proved  by  any  feries 
I  of  concomitant  or  fucceflTwe  events ; 
for,  if  their  happening  once  can  be 
no  prefage  that  they  will  happen  a- 
^  gain,  how  can  a  number  of  accumu¬ 
lated  inflanccs,  each  of  which,  taken 
I  fingly,  was  no  preof,  amount  at  lail 
to  au' argument,  that  thefe  inftances 
enter  into  the  general  laws^f  nature? 
,You  may  multiply  notJiing  by  no¬ 
thing  to  eternity,  without  ever  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  fingle  unit. 

The  principle,  therefore,  by  which 
the  probability  of  returning  events 
refulcs  from  accumulated  inflances, 
is  not  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  produced  by  aflbeiation, 
kit  radically  implant^  in  the  human 
conftituiion.  By  what  expedients 
could  the  fceptics  invalidate  the  whole 
chain  of  realpning,  by  which  we  de¬ 
duce  efledts  from  caufes,  or  conclude 
ttufes  from  eflPeds,  but  by  eftablilh- 
ing  the  maxim,  that  all  our  ideas  of 
ctufation  proceed  from  cuflom  and 
experience  alone  ?  and  how  do  the 
cuflom  and  experience  of  the  feep- 
dcs  differ  from  the  affociation  of  Dr 
Prieftley?  Only  in  the  characters  in 
»liich  they  arc  written,  or  in  the 
^nd  and  articulation  with  which 
^ley  are  pronounced ;  but  by  no 


means  in  their  fenfe,  which  is  ©caCtly 
the  fame. 

In  the  iithfcCtion,  our  author’s 
animadverfions  are  turned  upon  what 
Dr  Reid  calls.  The  Natural  Signs  of 
the  Pafllons.  By  thofe  figns,  arc 
jneanr,  fuch  viciffitudes  in  the  fea¬ 
tures,  modulations  of  the  voice,  or 
poftures  of  the  body,  as  indicate 
fome  affection,  fentiment,  or  purpofe 
of  confeious  and  voluntary  beings. 
AM  the  fenfible  connections  between 
thefe  indications,'  and  the  events 
which  they  prefage.  Dr  Prieftley  de¬ 
rives  from  his  favourite  principle  of 
aflbeiation.  Bup  herje  he  fanguinely 
affirms  or  denies,  without  offering 
the  lead  ihadow  of  an  argument  a- 
gainft  the  univerfal  opinion  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  thofe  informations  of  na¬ 
ture  are  eftentially  figniflcant,  and 
intuitively  underftood.  He  tells  us,  ^ 
indeed,  in  general,  that  the  obferva- 
tions  he  has  made  on  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  fupport  him  in  denying  any 
natural  connection  between  figns  and 
figniflcatjjpns.  But,  as  he  has  nei¬ 
ther  th«>Ught  proper  to  enumerate 
the  particular  experiments,  nor  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  nor  to  fpecify  their 
different  refults,  the  whole  argument 
terminates  in  his  own  opinion ;  from 
which,  unlefs  every  pretender  to 
philofophy  be  infallible,  we  are  fore- 
ly  at  liberty  to  diffent.  He  imagines, 
that,  if  any  fuch  inftinCt  were  con- 
fpicuous  in  children,  it  would  bejh^ 
dread  of  fire,  as  peculiarly  neceiwy 
to  their  prefervation ;  yet,  as  he  jufttf^ 
obferves,  a  child  will  grafp  a  can*^ 
die  with  as  much  familiarity  as  any 
other  object,  however  innoxious.  . 

It  is  certain,  that  ihining  bodies 
early  engage  the  attention  of  cl^- 
dren;  and,  what  they  behold  with 
pleafure^  they  will  naturally  wiih  to 
touch.'  But  naiure  is  not  profufe  of 
her  inftinCts ;  nor  was  there  any  oc- 
cafion  for  infpiring  us  with  innate 
horror  and  averfioa  at  the  approach 
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flic  extricates  herfelf  from  pain  or 
dangfef,  in  oancrgcncies  of  this  kind, 
cannot  bs  accounted  for  by  mechani¬ 
cal  aflbeiation,  they  muft  be  deduced 
from  inftinft,  which,  though  it  does 
not  inftrud  the  mind  to  call  the  va¬ 
rious  mulcles  into  action  by  tlicir 
names,  yet  intuitively  informs  her 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  exerted. 
AVerethis  eflFedleft  to  the  gradual  and 
tardy  operation  of  cuftoni  and  expe¬ 
rience,  we  might  become  a  prey  to 
all  the  hollile  elements  of  nature, 
without  the  poflibility  of  timely  re¬ 
lief. 

The  Doctor  reafons  very  fyllogif- 
tically  upon  thelbfture  and  elFedt  of 
founds ;  but,  we  cannot  forbear 
thinking,  when  terrific  founds  arc 
heard  tor  the  firft  time,  even  though 
their  caufes  fhould  not  be  immediate¬ 
ly  vifible,  every  child  that  could  ufe 
its  locomotive  powers,  would  fly 
from  fuch  notices  as  threatenings  of 
impending  evil,  before  it  could  take 
the  trouble  of  uniting  the  major,  mi¬ 
nor,  and  concluding  propofiu^s  to 
form  a  fyllogifm  in ‘mood  anil^^ure, 
whether  perceptible  cr  imperceptible. 
One  would  imagine,  from  fcveral 
pa/Tages  in  Dr  Prieftley’s  examination, 
that  aflonijhtnent  were  his  prevailing 
icntkncnt.  Had  it  been  as  charitable, 
as  it  is  frequent, had  it  been  as  juft  as 
it  is  lively,  it  might  have  done  fome 
honour  to  the  perfon  by  whom  it 
was  entertained ;  but,  as  it  is  always 
cccg^fcuied  by  the  fuppofed  ignorance 
of  .hklbpponent,  in  contraft  with  his 
fuperior  Ulumination,  it  leaves 
l  ea'fon  to  furmife-,  that  he  furveys 
liis  own  talents  with  greater  com- 
plaifiince  than  *  others  can  behold 
them. 

li^is  loth  fe^ftion,  he  obferves, 
with  nuondetf  the  futility  of  that  ar¬ 
gument,  by  which  Dr  Reid  proves 
the  principle  of  creduMty  in  chil- 
<ircn  to  be  inftindive.  That  philo- 
fopher  bad  faid,  that,  if  it  were  in- 
ftinfliye,  credulity  would  be  found 


ftrongeft  in  the  minds  of  children; 
and  that,  in  proportion,  as  they  were 
more  experienced,  they  would  be. 
cOme  lefs  fufccptible  of  fuch  arnica- 
Ide  prepofleflions.  No,  replies  Dr 
Pricftlcy,  the  experience  of  chil- 

*  dren  is  the  very  foiirce  of  their  ere- 

•  dulity.  It  is  long  before  they  hear 
any  thing  but  truth,  and  thercf9rc 
it  muft  be  dilficult  to  convince  them 
that  any  report  can  be  falfe.  l)r 
Prieftley  may  perhaps  be  riglu,  with 
refped  to  his  owp  children,  Thty 
perhaps  have  never  heard  the  adu¬ 
lation  of  nurfes  and  forvants;  thfj 
have  never  been  humoured  in  their 
bafty  attachments,  or  groundlcfs  an. 
tipathies ;  they  have  never  been 
taught  the  legendary  creed  of  in¬ 
chanters,  gholls,  and  I'alries;  theh 

father  has  declared  himfelf  much  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  teiTor  cf  invifibh 
beings;  and,  indeed,  what  left  could 
be  expeded  from  the  man,  who,  with 
a  few  dadoes  of  his  pen,  was  able  to 
ur.deify  the  RfioEEMER*  and  annihi¬ 
late  the  Devil!'*  Another  effort 
of  the  fame qihilofophi cal  fpirit  will 
leave  us  no  invifible  being  to  dread. 
InfpH'cd  with  the  fame  invincible 
courage,  his  children  may  ilFue  from 
the  recels  of  their  education,  iikd*the 
paragons  of  Nature,  to  furprile  the 
w^orld  with  new  and  unanfwerablc 
vindications  cf  the  ideal  fyftem. 
But  the  infants  of  our  degenerate 
days  are  treatec^  a  different  man¬ 
ner  !  During  the  period  of  mental 
iinbecillity,  they  are  fcldom  told  the 
truth,  whenfallhood  can  be  more  fub- 
fervien:  to  the  ihtcreft,  conveniency, 
mirth,  or  fpleen  of  their  condudors. 
When,  therefore,  we  confider  the 
fituation  of  theie  mifguided  pupils, 
Dr  Reid’s  inftindive  principle  of  ere- . 
dulity  may  fafely  reft  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  which  he  fupports  it. 

•  With  the  fame  exquifitc  penetra- 

•  See  Dr  Pricftlcy *s  Inftitulcs  of  Nat,  and 
Revealed  Religion,  vol.  iii. 
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tiOD,  the  fame  dogmatical  fpiric,  our 
author  attacks  Dr  Jleid’s  account  of 
induction  or  analogy.  He  thinks  it 
mere  trifling  with  words,  to  fay,  that 
we  cannot  infer  future  events  from 
pad  experience ;  for  every  period  was 
once  future;  and  if,  at  any  former 
time,  we  have  found  water  confoli- 
daied  by  cold,  we  can  entertain  no 
fufpicion  that  it  will  not  always  fuffer 
the  fame  change  ia  finiilar  circum- 
ftances.  Here  the  author  forgets, 
that  no  viciditude  in  nature  can  be 
the  object  of  fufpicion,  but  when  it 
is,  or  feems,  contrary  to  her  eilablilh- 
cd  courfe.  Now  this  courfe  we  can¬ 
not  inveftigate  a  priori ^  by  our  know- 
f  ledge  of  the  *  nature  of  things,  and 
of  their  influences  one  upon  another. 
Neither  can  it  be  proved  by  any  feries 
of  concomitant  or  fucceflTwe  events ; 
for,  if  their  happening  once  can  be 
no  prefage  that  they  will  happen  a- 
^  gain,  how  can  a  number  of  accumu¬ 
lated  inflances,  each  of  which,  taken 
fingiy,  was  no  preof,  amount  at  lull 
to  au' argument,  that  thefe  inftances 
enter  into  the  general  law&of  nature? 
\You  may  multiply  no  tiling  by  no¬ 
thing  to  eternity,  without  ever  ar- 
*  riving  at  a  Tingle  unit. 

The  principle,  therefore,  by  which 
the  probability  of  returning  events 
refults  from  accumulated  indances, 
is  not  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  produced  by  affociation, 
but  radically  implant^  ia  the  human 
conditution.  By  what  expedients 
could  the  fceptics invalidate  the  whole 
chain  of  reafoning,  by  which  we  de¬ 
duce  ededls  irom  caufes,  or  conclude 
caufes  from  effeds,  but  by  edablilh- 
ing  the  maxim,  that  all  our  ideas  of 
caulation  proceed  from  ciidom  and 
experience  alone  ?  and  how  do  the 
cudom  and  experience  of  the  feep- 
fics  differ  from  the  affociation  of  Dr 
Priedley?  Only  in  the  characters  in 
which  they  are  written,  or  in  the 
(bund  and  articulation  with  which 
they  are  pronounced ;  but  by  no 


means  in  their  fenfe,  which  is  exaCUy 
the  fame. 

In  the  iithfedion,  our  author’s 
animadverlions  are  turned  upon  what 
Dr  Reid  calls.  The  Natural  Signs  of 
the  Pafllons.  By  thofe  Hgns,  arc 
meant,  fuch  vicifStudes  in  the  fea¬ 
tures,  modulations  of  the  voice,  or 
podures  of  the  body,  as  indicate 
fome  affection,  fentiment,  or  purpofc 
of  confeious  and  voluntary  beings. 
AH  the  fenfible  connections  between 
thefe  indications,'  and  the  events 
which  they  prefage.  Dr  Priedley  de¬ 
rives  from  his  favourite  principle  of 
affociation.  Bup  here  he  fanguinely 
affirms  or  denies,  without  offering 
the  lead  lhadow  of  an  argument  a- 
gaind  the  univerfal  opinion  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  thofe  informations  of  na¬ 
ture  are  edentially  fignificant,  and 
intuitively  underftood.  He  tells  us,  ^ 
indeed,  in  general,  that  the  obferva- 
tiohs  he  has  made  on  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  fupport  him  ia  denying  any 
natural  connection  between  figns  and 
figniflci^^ns.  But,  as  he  has  nei¬ 
ther  tbr^ight  proper  to  enumerate 
the  particular  experiments,  nor  to 
relate  the  manner-  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  nor  to  fyecify  their 
different  refults,  the  whole  argument 
terminates  in  his  own  opinion ;  from 
which,  unlefs  every  pretender  to 
philofophy  be  infallible,  we  arc  furc- 
ly  at  liberty  to  dilfent.  He  imagines, 
that,  if  any  fuch  indinCt  were  con- 
fpicuous  in  children,  it  would  be 
dread  of  fire,  as  peculiarly  necefllty 
to  their  prelervation ;  yet,  as  he  jufl^ 
obferves,  a  child  will  grafp  a  can¬ 
dle  with  as  much  familiarity  as  any 
other  object,  however  innoxious.  , 

It  is  certain,  that  ihining  bodies 
early  engage  the  attention  of  cl^- 
dren;  and,  what  they  behold  with 
pleafure,  they  will  naturally  wiih  to 
touch.  But  nature  is  not  profufe  of 
her  indinCts ;  nor  was  there  any  oc- 
cafion  for  infpiring  us  with  innate 
horror  and  averfioa  at  the  approach 
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of  objcfts,  from  which  our  guardians  experience  gave  to  aiTociatioa*  the 
tpight  proted  our  nonage,  or  ex-  various  hints  upon  which  (he  efta- 
pericncc  our  riper  years.’ '  Light  and  blifhed,  her  opinions,  How  fhould  it 
heat  are  fcldom,  if  ever,  feparated,  happen,  that  we  cannot  recall  the 
in  faft;  and,  for  that  rcafon,  by  our  fainteft  impreflion  of  a  time,  when 
author’s  principle  of  aflbeiation,  they  pains  and  pleafures  were  felt  in  the 
ought  to  appear  cffentially  connec-  fenforium  alone,  without  referring 
ted;  yet  no  fuch  conne<5tion  is  felt  by  (is  to  any  other  member  ot  the  body? 
the  mind ;  nor  are  we  taught,  ci-  We  acknowledge,  that  a  great  part 
ther  from  inftin^  or  experience,  that  of  our  infancy  has  been  bloated  from 
the  one  cannot  be  abdra^ed  from  the  the  records  of  memory  ;  but  a<5lions 
other.  But,  though  his  kfiirmation  fo  effential  to  life  are  of  too  much 
Ihould  be  true,  that,  by  habit,  chil-  importance  to  he  obliterated,  if  me*  i 
dren  might  be  frighted  with  plcafing  mory  was  ever  concerned  in  their 
attitudes,  and  elated  with  frowns  and  accomplilhment.  ’ 
threats,  ftill,  his  argunaent  would  Whatever  afTociations  have  been 
not  be  conclufive;  becaufc  habit  may,  formed,  may  undoubtedly  be  rever-  ‘ 
In  a  great  many  cafes,  fuperfede  in-  fed.  When,  therefore.  Dr  Prieftley  ^ 
ftin^.  feels  the  pun<5ture  of  a  thorn  in  his 

In  the  philofophy  of  the  human  finger,  or  his  great  tocr  let  himen- 
tody,  it  had  long  been  thought  drf-  deavour,  cither  by  immediate  or  ha-  i 
hcult,  if  by  any  means  poftibie,  to  bitual  afbs  of  the  mind,  to  detach 
account  for*  that  promptitude  with  the  pain  from  the  injured  part,  and 
which  the  mind  could  transfer  its  place  it  at*  his  heart,. his  head,  or 
^eafihg  or  painful  feelings  from  the  any  other  fe'nfible  organ  alone.  If 
fenforium,  w'here  they  are  originally  he  can  produce  thefe  revolutions  in 
perceived,  to  the  organ  affe^ed.  But,  his  feelings,  we  may  perhaps  be 
fo  familiar  is  Dr  Prieftley  ffith  na-  tempted  W  grant,  that  pains  and 
ture,  even  in  her  moft  retired  opera-  pleafures  are  felt  through  the  vari-  J 
tions,  that  no  phaenomenon  appears  oiri  extremities  of  the  human  frame 
to  him  mote  eafily  rcfolvcd.  If  we  by  alTociation  !  We  have  heard- of* 
may  believe  him,  affociation  is  the  people,  who,  having  loft  their  limbs, 
univcrfal  key  to  nature’s  moft  hal-  complained  of  uncafinefs,  or  titula- 
lowe'd  refeftes;  ancT,  whoever  .  is  tion,  in  the  detached  member,  for 
favoured  with  this  magical  inftru-  many  years  after  amputation.  If 
meht,  may,  at  one  glance  of  thought,  then  the  connection  between  the 
dccypher  the  whole  arcana  of'provi-  limb  and  the  Hfcnfation  w’^as  formed 
4ence.  *  May  we  not,  however,  a(k  by  afTociation  and  experience  only, 
ihc'^oClor,  At  what  period  of  in-  Why  were  not  the  experiments  obln 
failcy  thefe  valuable  experiments  of  terated,  and  the  habits  reverfed,  by 
intelligence  between  the  fenforium  the  abfcnce  of  the  amputated  mcm- 
a^^d  extremities,  fo  happily  carried  ber  during  fo  long  an  interval  ?  Nei- 
on.  by  affociation,  originally  began ?  ther  is  it  furprifing, ’that  children, 
Was  it  antecedent,  or  poftefiur  to  or  even  adult  perfons,  cannot,  fome- 
tnemory  ?  If  they  commenced  before  times,  cxaCtly  point  with  their  finger 
the  exertions  of  that  retentive  farul-  to  the  parts  where  difagreeable  fen* 
ty,  then  every  experiment  muft  have  fations  are  felt.  Pam  is  not  limited 
been  abfolutcly  detached,  one  from  to  the  fingle  point  where  an  injury  | 
another ;  nor  could  any  affociation  has  been  mftiCled,  but  diffufed  a- 
bc  formed  by  tliem.  But,  if  ixcol-  round  it  to  u  confiderablc  extent.  lu  j 
Icdion  had  begun  to  operate  before  a  wofd,  we  fhould  think.it  lefs  ab-  ^ 
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iurd  to  be  told  that  we  brea^j  t^atn  OAte  more#  our  qiiaf* 

that  we  fieebbyaiTooiation*  We  have  rels  with  Dr  Reid,  ^or  maintainmg, 
breathed,  even  from  our  natal  jmRw.  that  caioar  is  a  quality  in  bodtesJ  He 
jBy  the  cootinusuvee  of  tbue^  ibere-  .  addsi  that  a  Simple  ekperiaicfit  tn  op- 
;  iore,  by  the  frequency  of  repetition,  tiet  will  prove,  that'  colour  is  in 
hy  the  ncceffily  of.  :frefb  air,  and  by  .rays  of  light.  W e  are  here  involved 
energy  .wbidi  the  motion  of  the,  in  the  double  meaning  of  an  ambi- 
lungs  giyes  to'  the  o^cr  vital  func-  guous  word.  The  term  cokmr  is 
ttons,  we  Ihould  be  led  ^  comdude^  iometimes  iiied  to  figntfy  a 
that  no  mechanical  aflbeiation  could  fatipn  excited  in  confeious  betj^, 
be  ftronger.  Yet,  by  an  interpolition  and  .  fometimes  that  Jijpojithm  <£ 
of  the  will,  we  can  fofpqnd  that  o-  corporeal  jurfhet^  wMch,  by  rc- 
peration  of  nature;  wbqreas,  it  [is  defltng  or  abforbing  die  di&rcnt 
impodible,  by  any  .exertion  of  mind,  rays  light,  occafiogiidie  'fenfatlon. 
however  violent,  uniform,  or  .dura-  Yhc  laR  of  theft  is  what  Dr  R.dd 
.ble,  to  feel  an  impreUi^  made  upon  uuderftahds  by  co/w,  when  be  fup- 
nur  hearts  or  beads  alontj  when  our  poli^  it  a  corpe|pH  qaality.  ISa 
I .  extremities  only  are  a^Fe^d.  phBofe^bers  and  ophthafmHIs,  how- 

Per  varies  safusyfe^4pi/^^crMM  re-  ever,  pretend  what  they  will,  there  is 
rumy  .we  have  Enaily  amved  at  the  no  account  to  be  given  for  bar  feh- 
13th  and  hdi  feflioa  qf  pur  author’s  iations  of  colour,  ekher  Erom  the 
ammadverfions  on  pr  Reid ;  it  is  qn-  .rays  of  light,  or  from  the  contexture 
tided,  fl^jeei/ameoss  Oii^ervaiio^  y  of  furfaces,  exc^  thf  appointment 

^  indeed;  they  are  not  oidy  ^^/ieei-  of  our  Creator ;  and,  though  paiticu- 
*  laneous,  .but  tpo  cr;iyiul  tp  defervu  lar  colours  and  particular  furfsces 
.attention.  •  .  may, in  their  ovm  nature, be  conne6fed 

Tbe  efforts  oT  JClr  Prteftley’s  one  wkh  another,  yet,  from  any  thing 
.  iadignauon  excitcdJijy  Pr  Rpid’^s  we  ltd<^,  if  it  had  plealed  the  Author 
\  acceffion  to  the  gcneral  laugh  a^;ainff  of  our  beings  thofe  furfaces  which 
Pes  Cewtes.  for  his  ai^uniqnt  is-  abforb  the  rays,  might  have  given  Us 
'  '.vourof  exUlencfe,  whilff,  at  fome  .thefttne  fenfations  that  we  no^  re- 
accoeding  to  our  coyye^qg  cHve  from  thofc  that  refled  them, 
fage^  the  Efodqr  draws  Emilar  coa-  To  eorred  the  faiacies  of  .viflon, 
cMoas  irpm  EmiW  preiniE«.  by  Which  Bifbop  Berkley  at^mpt'ed 

sdter  aU, Did cver^Dr  Reid  pronounce  to  invalidate  the  force  of  oc^ar 
the  ailment  qf  OesXjutesincooclu-  perception,  and  to  e^aki  its  pbae- 
five  ?  Pid  heever  |^€;rt:the  inft^qnce  ubmena  upon  prh^ples  that  were 
to  be  incoafoquent  ?  It  is,  without  not  only  confiffent^  but  even  q^the- 
.  doubt,  agxeeabi^  fo  )the  fouixi^  d#-  maticalk  Dr  Reid  hhs  deli neaeojwhat 
le6tics^pmfor  exigence fircMn  though,  jkc  calls  the  Geometry  nf  yuplss. 
.and  fr]Om  its  propei^e^.  Bat,  Thb;m<niraudior’sw6rds,<*isafiKe 
iince  we  have  as  clear  a.  perception  .  ^  of  tlie  moft  folebia  trifling whidi  he 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  it  is  not  .  *  ever  remembers  to  have  feen.^ 
.exl^remely  philoibphical  to  prpye  a  if  this  be  the  caie,  he  innfl  eertatnly 
fa^  by  evidences  that  are  not  more  have  written  bis  own  Examination  m 
cogent  than  its  owq.  At  the  fame  tbe  dark ;  for,  wfadff  it  remains  ec- 
buie,  this  method  of  reafbniUgmay  .taht,  which,  even  for  hU  own  flike,  we 
.  ht  Ttfed,  to  (hew  how  unanimous  the  hope  wHl  not  be  long, no  aaan  can  ihew 
declarations  of  Xbaibn  andcpiiitiion  a  [better  claim  td  the  title  of  a  nuga- 
fenfe  are,  whenever  they  become  in  tory  phvlofc^her  than  he.  This,  howe- 
ahy  degree  judges  of  the  faxhethattek  ver,  may  be  his  misfortune,  not'  his 
VOL.III.  ^  U 
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fault;  we 'Wlih  all  his  tmperfedions  were 
*fo  Innocent.  ‘  But,  when  he  upbraids 
Dr  Reid 'with  i^brance,  for  recapi- 
:tnlating  the  opinions  which  prevail - 
'  ed  concemTng  the  nervous  fyftcpi  in 
•the  time  of  Dr  Briggs,  and  which, 
even  to'  this  hour,  are  not  exploded, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  return  him  the  4 
•compltmenr,  and  to  leave  him  the 
mortifying  alternative,  either  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  own  ignorance,  or 
difingenuity,  when  we  aflert,  that 
gentlemen,  highly  dHiinguilhed  for 
medical  knowledge,  have  pertinaci- 
oufly  maintained  the  fame  opinions 
which  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Reid, 
not  as  autHenticated  fa^s  in  natural 
hillory,  but  to  that  no  account 
•of  fenfation  adequate  to  the  demands 
•’of  philofophy  has  yet  been  given 
from  the  nctvous  fyftem.  That  the 
nerves  are  probably  indryinents  of. 
•fenfation,  by  the  afHdance  of  a  fbb- 
tik  fluid,'  will  appear  from  a  diflcr- 
•tation  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
•nerves,  by  Dr  Monro,  fubjoined  to 
hisOfteology.  At  the  fame  time;  it 
‘  is  as  evident,  that  the  obje^ons  a- 
•  gainff  this*  opinion  were  neither  few 
nor  trivial,  and  that  the  druggie 
between  the  abettors  of  each  hy¬ 
pothecs  was  warm  and  obftinate  f . 
Even  the  mod  (anguine  of  thofe  who 
deny,  that  the"  nerves  become  fenfi- 
tive  by  their  tendon  and  ehidicity, 

'  and  who  aifert;  that  impredions  can 
only  be  propagated  along  the  nerves 
^  to  the  fenforium  by  a  fluid,  which  is 
eafilj  fufceptible  of  impredions,  and 
• ;  fufiUently  fdbtile  to  tranfmit-  thto 
/vrith  the  greated  vriocity,  have  not 
ventured  to  define  the  fpecific  nature 
of  that  duid,  which,  tho’  it  efcapes  e- 
very  iivcnuc  of  perception,  renders 
very  thing  elfe  perceptible ;  nor  have 
they  adigned  the  particular  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed ;  nor  even  the 
part  where  it refides ;  whether  within, 
without,  or  around  the  nerves  with 
which  it  co-operates.  But,  whether 

t  Sec  pier’s  pbyfiology,  vol,  4. 


we  fuppofc  fenfation  to  refultfroml 
the  vibrations  of' eladic*  cords,  cm 
from  the  undulations  of  an  aetherh^ 
duid,  dill  vibration  and  undulation  I 
are  widely  different  from  the  plea- 1 
fure  or  pain  which  we  feel  from  ex- 1 
ternal  impredions.  This  was  the  I 
;trnth  which  Dr  Reid  meant  to  illu- 1 
drate ;  and  though,  in  a  fentient  I 
frame,  the  nerves  may  be  proved  I 
by  experience  to  be  a  Jine  qua  non^  it  I 
^n  -never  be  demondrated^  from  I 
thence,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  I 
there  is  an  edential  connexion  M  I 
tween  nerves  and  fepfations.  I 

.  Thus  have  we,  at  lad,  purfued  I 
our  philofopher  through*  all  his  in- 1 
tricacies  and  doublings ;  and  we  are  I 
forry  to  add,  that  the  final  refult  of  I 
our  ferutiny,  is  no  more  than  vanity  I 
and  vexation  of  fpirit.  I 

’  If  we  have  taken  this  author  more  I 
minutely  to  talk,  than  fuperficial  I 
thinkers  may  approve,  it  was  our  in¬ 
tention  to  fix  religion  and  mora¬ 
lity  upon  the  lame  bafes  where  God 
and  nature  appeared  to  us  to  have 
edabliifhed  them :  And,  having  thus  | 
removed  dk'  falfe  mediums  which  . 
were  thrown  in  our  way,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  fhall  fiiow  the  landfcape  of 
nature,  as  difplayed  in  the  works  of 
'  Beattie  and  Ofwald,  in  its  trued  and 
mod’  advantageous  colours,  by  a 
much'  lefs  painful  and  tedious  effort. 
Whoever  confiders  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  and  the  objedioxii 
which  we  have  itfuted,  will  fee,  that 
it  can  neither  be  a  long  nor  an  ar¬ 
duous  talk,,  to  extricate  thefe  gentle- 
*11nen  from  the  didiculttes  in  which 
Dr  Priedley  pretends  to*  have  invol? 
ved  them. 

PuRLisHER  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

Sir,  London^  February  1775. 

Hating  perufed  Dr  Johndon's 
Journey  to  the  Weftem  lilands  of 
Scotland,  1  take  the  liberty  of  tranf- 
'  mitting  to  you  my  obfervations  upon 
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that  performance.  If  you  think  pro¬ 
per,  you  arc  at  liberty  to  infcrt  them 
in  your  review.  I  am, 

S  i  a. 

Your  moft  obedient  iervant,. 

Z. 

A  Journey  to  the  U^^em  IJlands  of 
Scotland,  London^  Strahan  and. 
Cadell ;  Edinburgh^  Creech,  Balfour, 
iyc,  8w,  Price  5  * 

Those  gentlemen  who  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  trade  of  writing, 
have  of  late  found  no  branch  of  ma- 
nnfadure  more  lucrative  than  that 
of  voyages  and  travels.  To  increale 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  by  im¬ 
provements  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
much  labour,  and  fometimes  genius, 
is  requifite.  But  ^  traveller  has  on- 
Ij  to  give  an  account  of  the  objedls 
he  meets  with.  Inflead  of  inventing^ 
he  needs  only  exaggerate  \  and,  even 
by  deferibing  with  tolerable  cxaA- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity,  what  he  has 
really  feen,  he  can  har|lly  tail  *  to 
amufe,  if  he  does  not  alw%s  inftru^, 
his  readers. 

While  fo  many  perfons  have  avail¬ 
ed  themielves  of  this  truth,  by  tra- 
y^ing  into  dillant  countries,  and 
by  undergoing  manifold  hardihips, 
in  order  to  have  the  pleafure,  as  well 
as  the  profit,  of  relating  them,  it 
appears  fomewhat  firange,  that  no 
perfon,  till  very  lately,  Ihould  have 
call  his  eye  upon  Scotland,  as  a  pro¬ 
per  field  of  ^venture.  The  fad,  'L 
believe,  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  frozen  region  were  little  heard 
of  in  this  capital,  till  their  late  ih- 
vafion  of  our  public  offices,  and  the 
alarm  jullly  fpread  upon  that  inter- 
refiing  event,  have  at  lafi  excited  our 
attention,  and  made  'Us  regard  ^e 
people,  and  their  country,  as  equal¬ 
ly  objeds  of  terror  and  of  curio-^ 
kty. 

Dr  Samuel  Johnfon,  the  author,  of 
tbc  work  now  under  our  view,  ap¬ 


pears,  in  many,  refpeds,  to  be  lingu¬ 
lar  ly  quafified  for  giving  an  account 
of  Scotland  and  its  iohabitants.  His 
talents  as  a  writer  arc  already  well 
known  to  the  public.  Hi$  acquaint-, 
ance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages,  I  believe,  is  not  difputed. 
Ill' religion,  he  is  a  zealous  fon,  of 
that  church  in  which  he  has  been  bred 
up,  and  holds  a  free-thinker  and  a 
prefbyterian  ini  equal  abhorrence^ 
His  Heady  principles  in  politics,  his 
averfion  to  late  innovations,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  old  conHitudon, 
have  been  long  difiinguifhed,  and  his 
virtue,  in  that  re^d,  has  been  its 
own  reward. 

It  muH  affiord,  peculiar  entertain  • 
mcnc,  to  fee  a .  perfon,  of  this  cha- 
rader,  who  has  fcarccly  ever  been 
without'  the  precinds  of  this  metro¬ 
polis,  and  who  has  been  long  ac- 
cuHomed  to  the  adulation  of  a  little 
knot  of  companions  of  his  own  tn|de, 
{allying  forth,  in  quell  of  difeove- 
ries,  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
illand,and  furveying  a  people  totally  • 
different  from  himfelf  in  religion, 
manners,  and  literature.  It  would 
be  unreafonable  to  exped  from  him 
the  enlarged  views  of  the  modern 
philofopher ;  but  we  may  eafily  re- 
cognife  the  dignity  and  pretenfions 
of  what  his  friend,  the  hifforian  of 
Corfica,  calls  a  Majeffic  teacher  of 
moral  wifdom.  If  his  remarks  are 
not  the  mod  liberal,  they  are  at 
lead  delivered  freedom  \  and,  if 
they  are  not  exempted  from  pr^- 
dice,  they  are  certainly  void  of  par* 
tidlityl  But  neither  the  people,  nor 
the  country  that  he  has  viiited,  will 
perhaps  be  conlidered  as  the  mod 
extraordinary  part  of  the  phaeno- 
piena  whicb  he  has  deferibed*  The 
Dodor  has  endeavoured  to  give  aix 
account  of  his  travels;  but  he  has 
fumilhed  his  readers  vdth  a  pidure 
of  himfelf. 

In  confequence  of^a  refolution  to 
vific  the  Hebrides,  the  Dodor,  in 
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Augi^  *773»  Edinburgh,  a  city  a  very  diflPercnt  appearancCi  had  it 
fAidk  he  ikmfiders  ^  tea  Wb)l  knb#il  in  the  ile$gbhourh(^ 

fty  admit  of  d^ertption,  and,  hi  of  ahdi' ba*iKng  j^atfed.tkro’' 

c^pimy  with  Mr  Bofwell,  dircAed*  fcvcral  fmall  'towOs  exi  the  eaRei^ 
hts  couHe  northwsind^^ngthe  eaft-  coaft  of  Fife,  he  arrived*  in  the  c. 
era  coaft  of  $cothm<k  Foi^my  own  venihg  at-  St>  Andrew's  •;  a  city  once 
^art,  1  cannot  help  resetting,  that  artikicfifiopai^  and  ftill  the  feat  of  an 
OUT  author  has  not  thought  proper  uniyerfity.  Here  our  author’s  obfer- 
W  givt  fome  account  of  this  north-  i^iion#  do*  equal  honour  to  his  pe» 
efn  metropoli&  Conlideringlhe  num-  netratton  and  hi^  piety.  Speaking 
her  of  p^Jfons  in  different  partis  bf  af  the  fmall  of  ftudents  in 

the  eouhtry,  whom  he  lUen^ns  as  this  univerfity,  <  Perhaps,  fays  he, 
haying  Ihown  hkn.  civiKties,- 1  ;waf  ‘  it  may  be  fonoc  obl^u^ion  to  their 
fiirprifkd  *  to  hud  no  notice  tahen  *  iObr^fe,  thait*  there  is  no  gpi/cofa} 
<5f  thofc  men  of  learning  hi  Bdm-  '  chapel  4n‘the  pkewi’  But,  what 
bmgh,  whofe  pubHeations  have  of  ieems>  chiefly  to  ^6^6ted  bis  i- 
late’  rendered  diAr  n^es  fo  cclebra^  magi  nation,^  is*  the  diflbimion  of  St 
ted,  and  with  whom^  no  doubt,  the  Le^ardV  college,  in  order  td 
l>^or  enuft  &aVe  had  frequentrop-  ply' the  fcanty  revenues  of  the  two 
pmtunities  of  con^effmg.  In  par-  other  colleges,  andf  abore  all,  the 
^bular,  1  fhould  gladly  have 'recei-  mlpicus  conterfion'^  tkeoldchapc^ 
ved'  informatioB'  coheemin^  the  ftatc  of  that-coHe^  into  a  modern  grccn- 
of  the  tiniVcrlity,  which,  m  medical  houfe.  *  Having  now,^  he  ol&rves, 
ltBowle<^, ‘has  liecoftee  fo’ eminent  ^  A?eii  whatever  tJik  ancient  dtyof^^ 
in  Europe,  j  Ihould  have  wifiied>to  ^  fered'  to  oOr  ^urtofity,  we  left  it 
haspc  heen  iofbraned  df  the  caufes  ••  wkh  good  wilhes,  having  ixafbh  to 
which  have'  ewatributed  to  its  pro-  *  be  highly  pleafed  with-  the  atten- 
l^eriry,  and  \(rhich  have  retarded  the  *  tion  that^as  paid  us.  ^  But,  yrho- 
prn^fs  of  this,  as  well  as  of-other  '  ever  fuHfeys  the-  world,  muft  fee 
ic^CCs,  in  the  Englifti  univerfrtics;  ‘  many  things  that  give  him  pain, 
hs'there  Udt  fedfdh  to  fbf^d,  that  ^  The  kindn^  of  tkd  profeffors  di^ 
overgrown  w^th  is  tiie  natural  pa«  ^  not  ccuitribute  to  abate  the  uneafy 
rent  of  Hath;  which  is  delbruArre,  rcmefhbrancc  of  ah' univerfey <fc- 
not  only  of  literary  euthulfafm,  but  ^  during;  a  college  ahehaM,'  2md  ^ 
of  cotnoion 'diligence*  in^tcachlng?  ^  church'  phfahtif,  and  haftening 
And  that  indolence  produces  a- blhad  ^  the  ground.’  ^ 

anaohaient  to  old  ophaioBs  asid  u-  ‘  To  Hirvey  the  remains  of  tbofe 
^es;  by  w^hkh  the  aitCniidn  buildings  that  have  been  deftroyeJi 
tboie  among  u$  who  do  ftudy,  has  ^  the  rage*  of  the  reformation, 
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«  could  luot  reach  the  top.  Of  the  Uo^or  does-aot  ieeci  to  have  been 
r  ether  tower  we  were  told  that  the  t^  lead  aware  of.  At  Montrofe,  we 
«•  iahabkants  fometinies  climbed  it;  find  him  reniarklng,  *  what  h^ had 
■«  but  we  did  not  iminediately  difceriv  ‘ '  never  before  heard,  that  there  arc 
<  the  entrance  ;  and,  thcnight  was  «  many  beggars  in  ScotLmd.  That^ 
*'  gathering  upon  us,  thought  pro-  ‘  in  Edinburgh,  the  proportion  is 
‘  per  to  defiit.  I  fliould  fcarcely  <  not  lefs  th'aa  in  London ;  and  that* 

‘  have  regretted  my  journey»  had  it  «'  in  Uie  iinaller  places,  it  is  far  grea- 
*•  afforded  nothing  more  than  the  fight  «  ter  than  in  the  EngliCi  towns  of  the 
‘  of  Aberbrothick.*  It  is  with  plea-  <  fame  extent.*  His  companion,  Mr 
fare,  ‘  however,  I  oblerve,  that,.  Bofweil,  fbould  have  informed  him, 
though  the  D’oAor'  every  where  ex-  that  there  are  i^q  poors  rates  in  Scot- 
prefTcs  horror '  at  the  reformation  land,  and  that,  unlels  in,^^  few  pa. 
carried  on  by  Knox  and' his  adherepts,  nihes,  tire  poor  are  maintained  by 
he  docs  not  feem  to  feel  murh  ani-  voluntary  contribution.  But  no  in- 
mofity  upon  that  account  ag^inff  the  qiilfies  of  tSis  kind  feem’  to  have  oc- 
j^rfons  of  the  prefen t  ^clergy  in  curred  to  bur  autfwr^  Inilead  of 
Scotland ;  fo  that,  in  another  p^t  of  which.*  we  find  him  wifely  remarkii^ 
bis  journey,  we  find  him  declaring  that  the  ScofufE  BfCgg^s  are  acmdeli 
with  great  candour,  ‘  That  he  faw  in  their*  follicitations,  by 'which  me-' 

*  not  one  of  them  in  the  Hands  thod  he  tJxVnks  they^  axe  Jefs  likely  tp 
‘  whom  he  had  reafon’  to  think  ei-  fucceed  than  if  they  wereimportmifttC’ 

*  ther  deftcienttin  learniilg,'or  irre-  and  clamorous;  and  the  truth  of  tlu$ 
“gular  in  life  ;  but  found  feveral  imports  propofitioa  he  uadert^e|»- 
‘  with  whom  he  could  not.convcrfe'  to  prove  in  form^ 

*  without  w  ifhine,  as  his  refpe^  in-  ItTs  unnecellarv  to  follow  our  am- 
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the  fame  vacuity  of  thought ;  That  the 
reader  is  Jed  irom  one  highland  fami¬ 
ly  to  another,  'merely  to  be  informed 
of  the  number  of  tlieir  childi'en,  of  the 
barrennefs  of  their  country,  and  of  the 
kindnefs  with  which  the  Doctor  v-as 
treated:  That,  though  the  Doctor, 
to  ufe  his  own  phrafe,  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  fplendours  of  orna¬ 
mental  erudition,  he  is  yet  deftitute 
of  that  mediocrity  of  knowledge, 
between  learning  and  ignorance, 
which  is  calculated  for  /the  purpofes 
of  travelliag  with  advanrage  to  the 
public,:  That,  in  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  where  he  is  in  a  condition 
to  compare  what  he  fees  with  Tome- 
thing  that  he  has  formerly  known, 
the  narrownefs  of  hb  prejudices  may 
fometimes  afford  amufement;  but, 
that,  in  the  highlands,  he  is  like  a 
foolilh  peafant,  brought  for  the  firft 
time  into  a  great  city,  daring  at  eve¬ 
ry  fign-poft,  and  gaping,  with  ^qual 
wonder  and  adonilhment,  at  every 
objed  he  meets  with* 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however* 
to  mention  a  few  of  our  author’s  re¬ 
marks  which  appear  mod  likely  tO 
procure  attention.  His  opinion*, 
conceimng  the  rife  of  land -rents  in 
the  Highlands,  will  afford  the  rea¬ 
der  a  ^ood  fpccimen  of  his  jpolittcal 
talents.  -  Having  had  oOcafion  to  * 
hear  much  of  the  cmigratirtg  fpirit 
of  the  tenants  in  that  country,  ari- 
fing  from  complaints,  that  their  ivnts 
have,  of  late,  been  too  much  raifed, 
the  Dodor,  like  a  true  patriot,  «ha^ 
fuggeded,  for  that  epidemical  didem- 
per,  a  remedy  which  claims  the  fe- 
rious  confidcration  of  government. 
He  propofes  *  Hiat  the  landlords 
«  (hould  be,  for  a  time,  rcdrainedla' 
*  their  demands  of  rent,  and  kept 
‘  quiet  by  fmftons  proportionate  to 
«  their  lofs.’  ,  ' 

It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that,  at 
diil  dght,  this  meafure  may  feem  to 
be  attended  with  difficulties;  but,  af¬ 
ter  mature  deliberation,  I  -am  per- 


fuaded,  that,  to  evciy  thinking  p^^ 
fon,  it  will  appear  highly  expedient.. 
Our  author  has  well  obferved,  in  his, 
Didlionary^  that,  ‘  In  England,  a 
•  pcniion  is  generally  underdood  to, 

‘  me^i,  pay  given  to  a  datc-lureling 
‘  for  treafon  to  his  country,’  It  may. 
bc^  thought  a  little  extraordinary, 
.that,  with  thefe  views,  the  author 
diould  think  fit;  to  pen  lion  the  high- 
land  chiefs,  l)y  which  their  loyalty 
might  be  diaken.  But  thofc  people, 
who  make  this  objedlion,  do  not 
confidcr  the  prefent  date  of  af¬ 
fairs.  ,  The  ‘  penfions  given  to  the 
highland  proprietors  will  tend  to 
drengthen'  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  thing  very  much  wanted  at* 
prefent.  And,  as  to  the  harm  that 
thefe  gentlemen  may  do  their  coun¬ 
try  by  theif  treafons,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  pendons  given 
them  witt  tend  to  keep  them  idle^ 
and  thereby  prevent  fuch  improve¬ 
ments  in  arts  and  manufa&ures,  as 
are  too  apt  to  produce  a  fpirit  of  in-, 
dependence  and  licentioufnefs  in  di-, 
dant  proviices.  1  could,  indeed, 
have  wilhed  Chat  the  Dodor  had 
mentidned  forfie  farther  particulars, 
with  refpeft  to  the  execution  of  his ' 
plan;  and  that  he  had  told  us  to 
what  height  thefe  penfions  were  to 
be  raifed,  how  long. they  were  to  be 
continued,  and  out  of  what  funds 
they,  were  to  be  paid,  I  fhould  alfo 
have  been  glad  to  have  known  the 
Doctor’s  opinion,  whether  the  fame 
ej^dient  plight  not,  with  advantage, 
W^xtended  to  the  lowlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  fame  fpirit  of  emi¬ 
gration  takes  place ;  or  whether  a 
number  of  penfions  judicioufly  be- 
dowed  Upon  the  great  proprietors, 
in  that  part  \of  the  ro||atry,  might 
not*  have  the  effect  of  reltraqj^g  their 
abufe,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  liberty, 
the  marks  of  which  arc,  of  late,  too 
vlfible  in  our  public^afremblies.  . 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader,  that,  in  travelling 
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through  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  recalled.  The  imptcfflon  is  fud- 
fecond fght  mvSi  have  opened  to  den,  and  the  cflFeft  often  painful, 
our  author  a  very  intercfting  field  of  ‘  By  the  term  Jecond Jight,  {eems  to 
inquiry.  We  cannot  give  a  more  a-  be  meant  a  mode  of  feeing,  fuperad- 
dequate  view  of  his  progrefs  in  phi^  ded  to  that  which  nature  generally 
lofophyj  than  by  tranfcribing  the  refult  bcftows.  In  the  Earfe,  h  is  called 
of  his  refearches  upon  that  important  Taifch ;  which  fignifies  likewife  .  a 
fubje^t,  /  fpedlre  or  a  vifion.  I  know  not,  nor 

<  We  fhould,  fays  he, have  had  little  is  it  likely,  that  the  highlanders  ever 
claim  to  the  praife  of  curiofity,  if  we  examined,  whether  by  T^fch,  ufed 
had  not  endeavoured  with  particular  for  fecond  fight,  they  mean  the 
attention,  to  examine  the  queftion  of  power  of  feeing,  or  the  thing 
the  fecond fght»  Of  an  opinion  recei-  feen. 

yed  for  centuries  by  a  whole  nation,  *  I  do  not  find  It  to  be  true,  as  It  Is 
and  fiippofed  to  be  confirmed  through  reported,  that  to  the  fecond  fight  no- 
its  whole  defeent,  by  a  feries  of  fuc-  thing  is  prefented  but  phantoms  of 
ceflive  fa^ts,  it  is  defifeable  that  the  evil.  Good  feems  to  have  the  fame 
tnith  fhould  be  eftablilhed,  or  the  proportion  in  thofe  vifionary  fccnes, 
falacy  detected.  as  it  obtains  in  real  life.  AlmoflaJl 

‘  The  fecond  fight  is  an  impreflion  remarkable  events  have  evil  for  their 
made  either  by  the  mind  upon  the  bafis;  and  are  either  miferies  incur- 
eye.  Or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  red,  or  miferies  efcaped.  Our  fenfe 
by  which  things  diftant  or  future  are  is  fo  much  ftronger  of  what  we  fuffw, 

^  perceived,  and  as  if  they  were  pre-  than  of  what  we  enjoy,  that  the 
fent.  dcas  of  pain  predominate  in  almoll 

*  A  man  on  a  journey,  far  from  every  mind.  What  is.recolledion, 
hbme,  falls  from  his  horfe,  another,  but  a  revival  of  vexations,  or  hifio- 
who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  tfie  ry,  but  a  record  of  wars,  treafons, 
houfe,  fees  him  bleedifig  on  the  and  calamities?  Death,  which  is 
ground,  commonly  with  a  landfcape  confidered  as  the  greateil  evil,  hap- 
of  the  place  where  the  accident  be-  pens  to  all.  The  greateft  good,  be 
fals  ^him.  Another  feer^  driving  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of  a 
home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  i-  part- 

dlencfs,  or  mufing  in  fun-fhine,  is  ‘  That  they  fhould  often  fee  death, 
fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  appearance  is  to  be  expelled ;  becaufe  death  is 
of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  an  event  frequent  and  important* 
proccflion,  and  counts  the  mourners  But  ^ey  fee  likewife  more  pleafing 
or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me,' 
them,  he  relates  the  names;  if  hu  that,. when  he  had  once  gone  far 
knows  them  not,  he  can  deferibe  tlK  from  his  own  ifland,  one  of  his  la*- 
dreffes.  Things  diflan t  are  feen  at  the  bouring  fervants  predi«flcd  his  return, 
iuflant  when  they  happen.  Of  things  and  deferibed  the  livery  of  his  at- 
future,  I  know  not  ^at  there  is  any  tendant,  which  he  had  never  worn 
rule  for  determining  the  time  be-  at  home,  and  which  had  been,  with- 
tween  the  fight  and  the  event.  out  any  previous  defign,  occafional- 

*  This  receptive  faculty ^  for  porsier  ly  given  him. 

'  it  cannol^lie  called,  is  neither  volun-  ‘  Our  deflre  of  information  was 

tary  nor  conflant.  The  appearances  keen,  and  our  inquiry  frequent,-  Mr 
have  no  dependence  upon  choice;  BofwclBs  franknefs  and  gaiety  made 
they  cannot  befummoned,  detsuned,  every  body  communicative;  and  we 
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heard  many  tAsof  thefc  airy  fhows,  with  fuch  evidence,  as  nekher  Bacon 
with  more  or  left  evidence  di-  nor  Boyle  has  been  able  to  re®; 
ftin^efs,  that  fudden  impre{}lons>  which  tht 

‘  It  is  the  tommon  talk  of  the  event  has  verified,  have  beeo  felt, by 
lowland  Scots,  that  the  notion  of  more  than  own  and  pubiilh  them* 
the  fecond  tight  is  wearing  away,  that  the  fecond  fight  of  the  Hebrides 
with  other  fuperftitioas;  and  that  Us  implies  only  the  fecal  frequency  of  a 
reality  is  no  longer  fuppofed,  but  by  power,  w  ^ich  is  no  where  totally 
the  grolTeft  people.  Howfarkspre-  unknown;  and  that,  where  ive  arc 
valfence  ever  "  extended,  or  what  unable  to  decide  byantecedent  rea- 
OTonnd  it  luu  loib,  I  know  not.  Tfhe  •  fons,  wemuft  be  content  to  yield  to 
luandei^  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  ^e  force  of  teftimony. 
rank  or  nndcrftauding,  univerfally  *  By  pretenfions  to*  fecond  fight, 
admit  It;  except  the  minifters,  no  profit  wa$  ever  fought  or  gained. 

who  tiniyerfally  »fleny  it,  and  are.  It  is  an  involuntary  afietfion,  in 
iUfpcaed  to  deny  it,  in  confe-* "  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are 
qnence  of  a  fyftcm,  ag^nfl  con-  'known  to  have  any  part.  Thofe  ‘ 
vision.  One  of  them  honcftly  who  profefs  to  feel  it,  do  not  boaft  ) 
told  me^  that  h^  came  to  Sky  with  a  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  confide^ 
refolution  not  to^licve  it.  red  by  others  a?  advantageoufly  di- 

‘.Strong  reafons  for  incredulity  ftinguilhed.  They  have  no  Vempta- 
Will  readily  opCur.  This  faculty  df  tion  to  feign ;  and  their  hearers  have 
Jeatfg  things  out  x)f  is. local,  no  motive  to  encourage  the  impo¬ 

und  commonly  ufelefs.  It  U  a  breach  'ftiire.  .To  talk  with  any  of  thefe  ' 
of  the  Common  ‘order  of  .things,  Jeen  is-noteafy.  There  is  one  living 
without  any  viflble  or  perceptible  be-  in  Sky,  w^ith  whom  w»c  would 
nefit.  Jt  Is  afcrlb^  only  to  a  people  have  gladly  converfed;  but  he  was 
very  fittlk  enlightened ;  and,  among  very  grofs.  and  ignorant,  and  knew 
them,  for  the  rapft  part,  to  the  mean  no  fingliih.  "  The  proportion  in  ihefe  ^ 
’  and  the  ignorant.  countries*  of  the  poc^,  m  the  rich  is  ' 

,  ‘  To  ^e  confidence  of  thefe  oh-  fuch,  that;  if  we  fuppore  the  quah-  ^ 
jc5tions,  ft  may  be  replied,  that  by  ^ty  to  be. accidental,  it  can  very  rare- 
prefiiming  to  determine  what  is  fit,  ly  happen  to  a  man  of  education; 
and  what  is  beneficial,  they  preiup-  and  ye^  on  fuch  .men  it  has  fomelimes 
pofc  more  knowledge  of  i;he  univer-  fallen.  There  is  now  a  fecond-fight- 
'lal  fyfteim  than  man  has  attained;  ed  gentleman  ip  the  highlands,  who 
and,  therefore,  depend  upon^rinci-  complains  of  the  terrors  to  which  he 
pics  too  complicated  and  cxtcnfiye  isexppfed. 

for  our  ccmprcheufion and  t£a^^  *  Tki^  Ibrcfight  of  the  feers  is  not 
there  can  be  nn  fecurity  in  the  cpu-^tl ways  prefeie ace;  they  are  imprel&d 
fequence,  when  the  prtmifes  are  not  with  images,  of  w'hich  the  evci^t 
underftood  ;  that  the  fccpnd  fight  js  only  Ihews  them  the  me^ng. 
oidy  wond^ful,  beWuClit  is  rare,for,  tell  what  they  have  to  othen, 
coniidered  in  itfelf,  it  involves  no  *  who  arc  ?t  that  thne  not  taore  jmow-^ 
more  ditfctiiiy  than  dreams,  oy  per-  jng  than  themfelyes*  but -may  be-* 
haps  than  the  regular  exercife  of  the  come  at  laft  vefy  ad^u^^witnc;fl^, 
cogitative  faculty ;  Aat'a  geperai  y-  by  .co.mpanog  the  narralR  with  its 
pmioh  of  cpmmunicatlv.e  impuljGes,  verification. 

orvifionaiw  rcprefcntations,  hasprc-  ‘  Tp  oo]jcfl  fuffeient  teftixnonic* 
'vailed  in  au  ages  and  all  nations;  that  for  the  fatisfadllon  of  the  publit,  or 
particular  inftaaccs  have  been  given,  of  ourfelvcs,  would  have  required 
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.  A  Journey  to  the  Wejiern  IJlands  of  Scotland. '  t6t 

more  time  than  we  could  bellow,  who  has  been  capable  of  compofing 
There  is,  againft  it,  the  feeming  a-  them,  in  the  chara^^r  of  an  ancient 
nalogy  of  things  confufedly  feen,  bard,  without  any  other  adKJance, 
and  little  underftood ;  and,  for  it,  the  except  the  ufe  of  a  few  Earfe  names, 
indiftindl  cry  of  national  perfuafton,  from  tradition, 
which  may  be  perhaps  refolved  at  ^  At  the  fame  time,  it  appears' wor- 
laft  into  prejudice  and  tradition,  I  thy  of  remark,  that^this  noted  gram- 
nevcr  could  advance  my  '  curiofity  to  marian,  who  informs  us,,  that,  in 
convldlion,  but  came  aw^y  at  lad  on-  Earfe ^  there  are. no  mannfcripts  of  a 
ly  willing  to  believe.*  hundred  years  old,  entertains  not  the 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  moft  didant  fufpicipn,  that  the  Earfe^ 
thefe  acute  remarks,  but  that  they  and  the  Irifly^  in  which  there  are 
were  written  in  the  year  1773,  many  writings,  m^y  poflibly  be  the 

How  the  foregoing  candid  decla-  fame  language, 
ration  may  be  received  in  the  prefent  ,  It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  cpm- 
fceptical  age,  I  cannot  pretend  to  pofe  thefe  mighty  diderences.  The 
<  fay.  But  1  .mud  caution  the  reader  Dodlor  may  fettle  this  difpute  with 
j  ,againd  concluding  from  hence,  that  the  ‘  Father  .of  OfliM,’ .  who  .will 
the  Doidor  is,  in  other  matters,  ere-  poflibly  reply  to  him, 
dulous,  or  eafily  impofed  upon.  A  -  ’ 

good  opportunity  of  vindicating  him  Ingeniis  non  tile  froet  plaudltque  fepuUts. 
frpm  that  imputation,  occurs,  in  the  Nojira' fed  impugnat,  no4  nojiraque  livi^ 
very  next  obje<d  of  his  inquiry ;  dus  odit^ 

[  which  is,  concerning  the  authenticity  .  . 

'  of  the  poems  of  Oflian,  Here  it  is  I  (hall  npw  leave  the  Do^or  to 
but  judice  to  our  author,  to  declare,  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  to 
that  he  cannot  be  acculed  of  over^  diged  the  knowledge  that  he  has  ac- 
•tuilUngnefs  to  believe.  He  mud  even  quired,  by  means  of  his  yidt  to  S^ot- 
^^be  allowed  the  pralfe  of  ingenuity,  land.  As  he  feems  'to  have  received 
Tor  having  fupported  his  doubts,  by  an  equal  degree  of  information  con- 
*  many  argumtots,  which,  toafuper-  ceming  the  .agriculture,  the  build- 
ficlal  obferver,  might  appear  to  have  ings,  the  literature,  the  antiquities, 
a  contrary  tendency.  Medical  'wri-  the  police,  the  manufa<dures,  and 
ters  have  obfeiryed,  that  the  human  commerce  of  the  country,  I  doubt 
epnditution  requires .  a  certain  ha-  not  that,  upon  all  thefe.  diflFereht 
lance  of  fenjihility.  Moralids,  in  like  fubje<ds,  his  notions  will  be  equally 
manner,  have  talked  of  a  certain  ba-  well  founded. .  ;  >  . 

lance  of  the  affe^ions.  Why  may  It  mud  contribute  much  .to  the 
not  the  fame  obfervation  be  cxten<t  entertainment  and  indru<dion  of  his 
ed  to  thofe  faculties  which  ihvedig^w  admiring  companions,  to  hear  him  ' 
truth  ?  So  that,  .if  ever  a  man  gives  relate  the  obfervations  he  has  made, 
way  to  credulity  on  one  occafion,  it  and  the  dangers  he  has  pafled :  To 
ought  to  be  made  up  by  proportional  hear  him  fcientifiqally  declare  his  a- 
[ceptkifm  on  another.  Thus,  though  pinions,  that  ‘  the  feepnd  fight  is  a 
the  D9(dor  diibelieves  entirely  the  ‘  mode  of  feeing,  fuperadded  to  that 
.common  dory,  that  the  poems,  a-  ‘  which  nature  generally  bedows  . 
•feribed  toHDifian,  were  the  real  com-  that  mountaneous  regions  are  not 
pofition  of  that  prince ;  yet,  on  the  pafled  without  fatigue,  nor  conquer- 
. other  hand,,  he  entertains  no  doubt,  ed  withput  difliculty ;  that  there  are 
.lhat  they  are,  in  theirprefent  form,  the  beggars  in  Scotland  as  well  as  ia‘ 
original  production  of  Mr  England;  but  ~ 
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tnat  there  is  not  a  tree 


1^3  MifcellariMS  in  Proje  and  Ycrfe ;  by  Mrs  Cha^me* 


Ctder  than  hiicielf;  and  that  cows 
are  of  two  kinds,  t!^  horned  and  the 
humheU 


MyceUanUs  in  Profe  and  Verfe^  hy  Mrs 
C  ha  pone,  Author  of  Letters  on 
the  Imprcveyjsent  of  the  Mind^  I  zmo, 
London,  DUly  ;  Edinburgh,  BeU* 
Price  3  s» 

.  i 

This  collection  conftlb  of  papers 
on  afiPeClation  and  fimplicity, 
on  converfation,  and  on  enthuitafm 
and  indifference  4n  religion ;  of  a 
letter  formerly  published  in  the  Ai- 
ycntufcr,  containing  the  ftory  of  Fi¬ 
delia;  and  iof  poems  on  different 
o^cahons. 

The  effays  afford  an  agreeable  pic* 
ture  of  their  author,*  They  are  cha- 
radcrilitc  of  the  fenfibility  of  her 
heart;  and  are  beautiful  proofs  of 
the  acquirdnents  of  her  underftand- 
ing.  In  perufmg-  them,  we  fancy 
ourfelves  in  converfation  with  her  i 
They  have  an  eafy  propriety  of  hyle, 
a  delicate  Ibftneis  of  manner^  and 
an  inftruCtiye  ferioufnefs  of  feiiiiment. 
Her  reflections  on  enthuflafm  are  par-» 
ticularly  judicious,  and  might  be 
read  with  advantage  by  thoft  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  age,  who  have  rendered 
themfelves  remarkable  by  their  wild- 
nefs  and  fanaticifm,  and  are  bufy  in 
.  diflurbing  religion  and  Ipciety  with 
the  illulions  of  their  diflemperod 
fancies.  . 

The  poems,  we  conceive,  have  not 
lefs  merit  than  the  effays.  In  all  of 
them  there  are  force  of  expreflioa 
^d  harmony  of  numbers.  The  fol- 
'  lowing  verfes  to  SoUtude  wUI  ferye 
fu  a  fpecimen. 

•THOU  gentle  n^rfe  cf  pleaHne  voe  I 
To  thee,  from  erow4f  an4  noito  and  Aow, 
With  eager  hafte  1  fly, 

Thrke  welcome,  fHcndly  Solitude ! 
jQ  let  no  bniy  foot  intrude, 

^er  CiMT  be  ^ 


Soft,  iilent,  melancholy f maid ! 

With  I  bee  to  von  fequeder’d  (hade 
My  penlivc  fteps  1  bend  ; 

Still,  a,t  the  mild  approach  of  night. 

When  Cynthia  lends  her  Ibber  tight, 

Po  thou  my  walk  attend !  ^ 

T o  thee  alone  my  coofeiour  heart 
lU  tender  forryw  dar»  impart. 

And  eafe  my  labMng  hiead  ; 

To  thee  1  truft  the  rifing  figh. 

And  bid-  the  tear  that  fweUs  mine  eye 
No  longer  be  fuppreft* 

With  thee  among  the  haunted  grores 
The  lovely  fore* refs  Fancy  rovc4, 

O  let  me  find  her  here  ! 

For  (be  can  time  and  fpace  controul. 

And  fwift  tranf^yort  my  fleeting  foul 
To  all  it  hoi4<  mod  dear ! 

Ah  no ! — ye  vain  dclufions  hence  ! 

No  more  the  haUow*d  influence 
-  Of  Solitude  pervert ! 

Shall  Fancy  cheat  the  precious  hour, 

Sapred  to  Wifdonfs  awfu]  pou*r 
And  calm  RcfleClIun's  part  ? 

Q  WilUpm  !  from  the  ica-beat  (hore 
Where,  lUfning  to  the  (blemn  roar. 

Thy  lov*d  •  tllea  ftrays, 

Vouchlafe  to  vitit  my  retreat. 

And  teach  my  erring,  trembling  feet 
Thy  hcav’ii-proteCtcd  ways  1 

Oh  guide  me  tp  the  humble  cell 
Where  Retignation  loves  tp  dwell. 
Contentment's  bow'r  in  view. 

Nor  pilling  Grief  with  Abfence  drear, 

Nor  feek  bu^oflt,  nor  anxious  Fear, 

Sh4*  there  luy  Heps  purfue. 

There  let  my  foul  tf  bm  afpire 
-'Whom  none  c*rc  fought  with  vain  delirc. 

Nor  lov'd  in  (qd  delpair ! 

There,  to  his  gracious  will  divine  ‘ 

My  deared,  fonded  hope-refign. 

And  all  my  tcnd'rcd  care ! 

Then  Rdtce  (hall*  heal  this  wounded  bread, 
That  pants  to  fee  another  bled,  ( 

Froni  &lh(h  padioo  pure  ; 

tUoe,  which,  when  human  wiihes  rile 
tenfb,  for  aught  beneath  the  ikies. 

Can  never  be  fecure. 

When  difl^pation  and  frivolons  a* 
mufement  prevail  fo  very  generally 
as  at  prefen t,,  it  is  highly  pleaiing 
to  find  a  lady  fo  elegantly  employed; 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  praiXtoo  Vnuch 
her  liberal  efforts. 

•  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter,  a  lady  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  authpr  of' a  bcafltifrt 
pdptoWUdpm* 


The  SpeakeY^  by  Dr  Enfield. 

The  public,  in  our  opinion,  is  HIS  collediori  was  Jefignedr 

greatly  indebted  to  Mrs  Carter  and  with  the  view,  chiefly,  of  af- 

Mrs  Montague  .f  For  prevailing  with  filling  the  ftudents  at  Warrington^ 
the  ingenious  and  modefl  writer  to  in  acquiring  a  juft  and  graceful  elo- 
lay  her  mifcellanics  before  it;  and  cution;  and,  it  certainly  may  be  cra-^ 
we  ftiould  be  exceedingly  wanting  in  ployed  in  other  fchools  with  advan- 
a  due  politenefs  and  gallantry,  if  tage.  It  conftfts  of  eight  books,  ind 
we  did  not  feize,  with  the  rooft  entire  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  chapters* 
pleafure,  the  opportunity  afforded  us  In  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  books, 
of  recommending  thenfi  to  the  atten-  the  reader  is  prefented  withTcle^t 
tion  and  patronage  of  our  fair  coun-  fentences,  narrative  and  didactic 
try-women.  pieces;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth 

f  Sec  the  dedication.  books  contain  argumentative  pieces, 

orations,  harangues,  and  dialogues  ; 
and  the  two  laft  books  exhibit  de- 
77v  Speaker ;  or^  Mifcellaneous  Piecef^  feriptive  and  pathetic  pieces.  The 
feleHed  from  the  heft  EngVtJh  Writers^  works  from  which  this  colledion  is 
and  difpoftd  under  proper  Heads ^nvith  compiled,  are  thofe  of  the  mo(t;ap- 
a  Vse^  to  fticilitate  the  Improvement  proved  writers ;  and  the  judgment  of 
of  Touth  in  reading  and fpeaking.  To  the  editor,  and  his  tafte  in  the  ielec- 
•'Jtftich  is  prefixed  an  EJfay  on  elocution,  tion  of  particular  paflages  are  equal- 
^  William  Enfield,  Lee*  ly  to  be  commended.  Hisintrodne* 

turer  on  the  Belles  Lettres  in  the  ^ca*  tory  eflay  on  elocution  abounds  with 
'demy  at  Warrington.  8vo,  London,  good  fenfc,  and  juft  obfervation. 

J.  johnfon;  Edinbutgh, 

HIS  TORY. 
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ENGLAND.  tagu,  chairman.  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr  Ho*  . 

^  tham,#tfr  T.  Waljwlc,  Mr  Ord,  Lord  J. 

jIm  Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  ParJiament,  Cavendi/li,  Mr  Martin,  Mr  FIclde,  Mr  Grc- 
eoniinued  from  our  lafi,  p.  111.  Mr  .Alderman  Hayley,  Mr  Lictelton, 

Sir  W".  W.  Wynne,  and  Mr  Manger.  This 
On  Tburfday  Jan.  ip.  the  Honfe  of  Com-  committee  adjonmed  eill  Saturday,  and  the 
mons  met  at  two  o'clock.-  Lord  North  laid  houfe  till  Mcmday. 

before  the  houfe,  iWeral  papers  containing  the  The  fanie  day,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  up- 
correfpondcncc  ^rveen  Gen.  Gage  and  Lord  on  the  American  pa^s  being  prefented.  Lord 
'Dartmouth;  the  Hon.  Mr  Wentworth,  go-  Chatham  made  a  long  fpcech,  arraigning  the 
vemor  of  New  York,  and  Lord  Dartmouth ;  conduct  of  the  miniftry  with  regard  to  cbeco- 
thc  commanders  of  the  fleet  in  Boflon  bar-  Ionics.  He  concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
hour,  and  the  Lords  of  the  admiralty.  Lord  •  troops  now  flacioned  at  Bofton  might  bewich- 
North  then  moved,  that  the  houfe  f^uld  re-  drawn.  A  debate  enfued,  which  continued 
foive  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  till  after  8  o'clock  ;  when  the  quefHon  being 
'houfe  on  Thorfday  nc^tt,  to  take  thefe  papers  put,  the  nomben  were  declared  as  follows  r 
into  confideration  ;  which  was  agreed  to.  For  thequefiion  l6  ;  againfl  it  77.  The  houfe 

Several  new  members  were  fworn  in,  and  of  peers  adjournedtiil  Monday, 
new  writs  iflued  out.  Monday  Jan.  x-g.  the  ^jeaker  took  the  chair 

Friday  Jan.  10.  being  the  £rfl  day  for  put-  about  half  pafl  two  o'clock,  Mr  Alderman 
dng  in  execution  the  famous  Grenvilian  law,  Hayley  beg^  leave  to  prefent  a  petition  from 
for  dccidfhg'  controverted  eleftions ;  a  houfe  the  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  of  the  city 
could  not  be  formed  till  four  o'cloA,  -when  of  Ldndon,  trading  to  North  America.  Leave 
46  names  were  drawn  out  of' the  glafles  to  was  given  to  bring  it  up ;  and  the  fame  .gen- 
make  a  committM  for  trying  the  MilbOrne-  tlemab  moved,  *  that  the  faid  petition  be  re¬ 
port  election.  This  lift  haVing  been  given  in  ferred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  houfe 
to  the  clerk,  the  parties  attended,  and  Itruck  appointed  to  take  into  confideration  the  pa- 
off  alternately  till  the  following  1 3  were  left,  pers  delivered  to  the  houfe  by  Lord  North, 
ard  fworn  a  fclcfl  committee,  via.  F.  Moa-  by  command  of  his  Majcfty.*  An  amend- 
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nent  Mnf  propo(^,  a  long  debate  enfued, 
whether  ihis^  petition  Ihould  be  referred  to  the 
al^ve  co<nvnit:ce,<or  limply  to  a  committee. 
The  qneftion  being  put,  whether  it  Ihoold  be 
referred  to  Thurfday's  committee,  it  paH^  In 
tbe  ncgatiTe,-i97  to  8i. 

.  Mr  Burke  then  prel'erted  a  firoilar  petition 
fruin  the  principal  merchants  in  Brilloi  tra¬ 
ding  to  America ;  he  made  the  fame  motion 
as  Alderman  Haylcy :  and,  alter  Ibme  rea<* 
iooing,  it  likewiie  palled  in  tbe  negatire,  lya 
to6i. 

Tuefday  Jan.  14.  jtbe  order  of  the  4?y 
Ing  read  for  taking  into  conUderation  the 
Morpeth  ele^on ;  49  names  were  drawn  out 
of  the  glaii^,  which  were  redoded  to  1 3,  in 
tbe  common  form,  who,  with  the  two  nomi- 
;nccs,  were  fwom  a  fcl^  committee  :  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  and  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury,  nominees;  Lord  Frederick  Campbell, 
chairman ;  Mr  T.*  FoUey  fen.  Col.  Howe, 
Mr  Coombs,  Sir  John  darmgton,  Lord  Wen- 
man,  Sir  Charles  CockSf  Mr  Mills,  Mr  Fil- 
nier  Honeywood,  Mr  Shuldham,  Mr  Griffith, 
Mr  Whitll^,  a^  Sir  Thomas  Miller. 

A  petition  was  next  prelented  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Glaljpw  concerning  the  colooic-s 
which  was  lent  to  tbe  committee  appointed  to 
'take  into  conlideration  the  London  and  Brif- 
tol  petition t  on  Friday  next. 

Accounts  were  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
houft  of  the  value  of  exports  from  England 
to  North  America,  from  1771  to  1774,  and 
frolh' Scotland  from  1768  to  17^9* 

Wednefdty  Jan.  15.  The  IpeaKer  took  the 
chair  ahont  half  pad  two  o'clock.  After  the 
vfual  form  of  balloting,  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  fwom  a  committee  to  try 

the  merits  of  the  Weltminfter  .elediofi :  Go- 
trernor  Johnftone  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
nominees ;  i<ord  Charles  Spencer,  chairman ; 
Mr  Eyre,  Mr  Ogilby,  Lord  Chewton,  Mr  H. 
Owen,  Mr  Scawen,‘Sir  Robert  Barker,  Mr 
Adam,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr  Brand,  Mr 
Blake  juo.  Mr  'Langlois,  and  Mr  G.  -6.  Bru- 
deoel.  After  examining  many  witneiks  to 
prove  the  charge  allcdgcd  againll  Lords  Fercy 
and  Clioton,  that  menial  fervants  of  the  crown 
bad  voted,  that  peers  had  interfered,  and  that 
meet  and  drink  had  been  given ;  the  commit¬ 
tee,  on  the  a 6th,  gave  their  decifion  to'  the 
houfe  of  commons,  *  that  tbe  Lords  Percy 
and  Clinton  were  duly  defied.* 

Mr  Edward  Bacon  begged  leave  to  prefent 


bring  the  Americans  to  i  fpeeJy  fenfe  of  their 
duty  I  and  that  Great  Britain  would  exert  hcc- 
authority.*  Lord  Norths  was  for  referring'^ 
this  petition  to  the  committee  appointed  toU 
confider  the  petition  of  the  North  American 
merchants.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  th^Vj 
fame  committee  as  the  other  petitions. 

Sir  George  Savilc  acquainted  the  houfe,^ 
that  a  petition,  to  the  following  purpofe,  had^ 
been  put  into  his  hands  from  Dr  Franklin,  t 
Mr  Lee,  and  Mr  Bollan  :  *  That  the  petK 
tipners  could  explain  and  tlirow  great  light 
upbn  the  petition  prcfenced  from  the.congrels 
id  the  King,  which,  by  his  Majefty’s  com^ 
mand,  had  been  referred  to  that  hon.  houfe ;  . 
and  therefore  praying  to  be  heard  on  the  fame.' 
This  produced  a  debate ;  but,  as  tbe  houlb 
was  thin,  the  determination  was  deferred. 

I'hurfday  Jan.  a  6.  Mr  AldermsQ  Hay  ley 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  a  fCcond  petition 
of  the  merebaots  of  the  city^ot  lx>odon,  to 
explain  fume  part  of  the  firth  This  being  a-  > 
|[recd  Co,  the  patiiion  was  read,  Bating,  that 
It  was  by  no  means  the  petitioners  with,  that 
their  petition  (hould  be  referred  to  any  private 
committee;  he  therefore  moved,  that  or¬ 
der  of  the .  houfe  of  Monday  iaB,  rearing 
their  petition  to  a  committee  to  fit  on  Friday 
next,  be  refeinded  ;  and  that  the  faid  petition 
be  heard  before  any  refolutions  arc  entered 
into  concerning  the  American  papers. '  *A 
warm  debate  enfued,  tbe  arguments  turning 
on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  feparating 
tbe  political  and  commercial  ob}e£ls.  At  nine, 

*  thg  houfe. divided,  when  this  iccond  petition 
of  the  London  merchants  was  rejcfled,  a 50  to 
89.* 

Petitions  were  then  prefented  from  W'olver* 
Hampton,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  which 
were  difpofed  of  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Sir  George  Savile  next  prefented  the  peti* 
tlon  of  Meifrs  Franklin,  Bollan,  and  Lee, 
which  bed  been  the  fubjeft  of  fo  much  alter¬ 
cation  tbe  prccoeding  evening. '  I'his  prouu*^ 
ced  a  debate,  which  continued  till  1  j  o’clock, 
when  the  bouiic  divided.  Ayes  68,  Noes  218. 

Friday  Jan.  ay.  Lord  Charles  Spencer  re¬ 
ported  from  the  WcBminBcr  committee,  that 
they  had  teiblved  Lord  I'houias  Clinton  and 
LoM  Percy  duly  elected ;  as  did  Lord  Fre¬ 
derick  Campbell,  that  the  return  of  Mr  Eyre 
was  an  undue  return,  and  that  the  Hon.  Mr 
Byron  (hould  have  been  returned  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Morpeth. 


a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Norwich ; 
another  petition  was  prefented  from  Dudley, 
both  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  They  were 
both  refufed  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
American  affairs. 

Mr  Skipwitb  next  obtained  leave  to  pre- 
*  fent  a  petition  from  tbx  inhabitants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  Ac.  of  Birmingham,  which  fet  forth, 
'  *  *  That  they  (the  petitioners)  defired  tbe  laws 
’  asainB  Amaica  might  ie  ^ut  in  fme^  ib  at  to 


.  Tbe  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  petiiimi  of  the  merchants  of 
.JLiondon,  trading  to  North  America,  was  read; 
.and  tbequcBion  being  put,  whether  the  fpeak- 
er  (hould  leave  thC|Chair,  (bme  altercation  en-  « 
fued.  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  at  ieugth  took 
tbe  chair ;  and  Mr  Thomas  Wooldiiugc,  one 
.of  the  committee  of  American  merchants,  be¬ 
ing  alked  whether  ne  meant  to  prove  the  alie- 
.gatlofls  fee  forth  ia  the  petition ;  he  apfwcred^ 
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*thathcwai  dire£tcd  by  the  committee  of 
netchants  humbly  to  fignify  that  they  wave 
appearing  before  the  committee  which  has 
appointed.'  Being  aiked,  if  chat  was  all 
he  had  to  fay ;  and,  anl'weriiig  in  the  af- 
hrmative,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Ac  half  after  four,  the  houfe  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  American  papers;  and  the 
clerks  continued  to  read  till  after  nine,  when 
the  houfe  adjourned  to  Tuclday  next. 

Tuelday  Jan.  3I.  the  treafurer  of  the  houfe- 
bold  acquainted  the  houlc,  that  his  Majefly 
would  give  directions,  that  an  account  of  ctie 
'  Dumber  of  (laves,  mules,  horlcs,  &c.  in  the 
Well  India  iilands,.be  laid  before  them. 

Alter  difputing  iomt  time  upon  the  Bir- 
Btingham  petition,  the  houlc  went  into  a  com- 
niuee  on  the  American  papers,  and  the 
cleiks  continued  to  read  till  half  after  nine. 

Wednefday  tcb.  1.  the  fpeaker  took  the 
chair  about  half  pafl  two  o'clock*  Mr  l!a- 

I  kelles  prefented  a  petition,  purporting  to  be 

*  the  petition  ot  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
inhabitants  ot  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Halifax, 
and  other  parts  ot  the  Well  Riding  ot  York- 
ihire,  pcaying  that  the  laws  refpe^ting  Ame¬ 
rica  might  be  enforced.'  it  was  referred  to 
the  commrtcee  appointed  to  conlider  the  peti- 

L  tion  of  the  North  American  merchants. 

'  Mr  Hartley  then  preiemed  a  counter  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  fame  towns  and  places,  it  was 
referred  to  the  fame  committee. 

•  Mr  Sawbridge  mhde  his  annual  motion  for 
Ihorteniog  the  duration  of  par|ianicDCs.  .  He 
was  fecouded  by  Alderman  Oliver.  Lbe  q\ic* 

I  \  ftion  being  put,  the  houfe  aivided.  Ayes  100, 


Noes  lyf. 

Lord  North  afterwards  prefented,  from  A- 
menc^,  *  Letters  from  Gtip.  Gage  of  Dec. 

from  Anapk>lis,  of  Dec,  17.  and  trom 
Philadelphia,  of  Dec.  31.*  He  then  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  houfe,  that  he  Ihould  next  day  make  a 
motion  in  confcqueuce  of  thele  papers. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  huuic  finitbed 
reading  the  American  papers  about  7  o’clock. 

On  the  3ifl,  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  ^ord 
Chatham  delivered  in  a  bill,  entided,  *  A 
Provifional  Bill  for  quieting  the  trpubles  in 
the  American  Colonics,  and  for  affercing  the 
legiilative  fupremacy  and  controuling  luper- 
iotending  power  of  the  Britilh  parliament  over 
the  fame.* 

The  two  main  points  on  wliich  the  bill 
principally  turns  arc,  the  repeal  of  the  cJccia- 
tatory  a^  of  1766,  which  aficrts  the  iupre- 
macy  of  the  Britilh  parliament  in  all  cafes 
“oibatjoever^  and  fubititutes  in  its  place  a  fupre¬ 
macy  clire^ed  to  a^s  of  mere  legillatiun  and 
contruul  only,  and  to  make  it  d^wful  tor  a 
congrefs  to  meet  at'  Philadelphia  on  the  9th  of 
May  next,  where  the  vvhoie  continent  of  A- 
merica  (the  infant  colonics  and  Quebec  ex- 
tepted)  ihould  acknowledge  this  rcitrictcd  fu¬ 
premacy,  and  grant  a  certain  bcntYolcucu  or 


fum  of  money  to  his  Majefly,  to  be  under  the 
difpofal  of  parliament,  and  to  be  employed 
towards  alleviating  the  public  burtbens  the 
mother  country  now  labours  under. 

Lord  Dartmouth  confented  that  the  bill 
Ihould  lie  on  the  Cable,  and  be  taken  into  con- 
fidcration  on  fome  future  day,  after  the  pa¬ 
pers  referred  by  >  his  Majefly  were  read  aiwf 
confide  red. 

Lord  Sandwich  oppofed  this  flrenumiflf- 
faid  he  had  received  letters  a  few  days  iiaoe^ 
informing  him,  that  vefTcls  were  now  loading 
at  Amflcrdam,  L'OrienC,  and  Rochford,  th^ 
cargoes  of  which  werejntended  for  America  ; 
that  all  conciliating  roeafures  were  to  no  pv- 
'  pole :  and  that  he  Ihould  therefore  move, 
the  faid  bill  be  rejcfled  in  the  firfl  infiance; 

A  very  able  and  well  fupported  debate  now 
enfued,  which  continued  till  three  quarters  af¬ 
ter  nine  o'clock,  when  the  queflion  being  put, 
there  appeared  for  Lord  Sandwich's  mriii- 
mcot 


Contents,  Ci  \  - 

Proxies  7J 

Kon-contents  3x  ;  to  the  lull 

vras  rejefled  by  a  majority  of  3d. 

Tburfday  Feb.  a.  A  few  minutes  afiar 
four,  Lord  North,  in  a  fpeech  which  laO^ 
near  two  hours,  recapitulated  the  couteom  of 
the  American  papers  which  bad  been  read  O 


the  houfe,  and  pronounced  ,tbe  province  of 
Maflkchufect's  Bay,  and  the  other  parts  of 
New-£ngland,  to  be  in  a  flatc  of  adual  rcbcL 
UoD,  and  propofed  a  confereuce  with  the  houlc 
of  lords,  that  a  joint  addrcTs  might  be  carriod 
up  to  the  throne.  He  faid,  that  admiuiiba- 
tioii  wilhed  to  adopt  condilatory  meafures,  if 
.America  would  permit  them ;  but,  at  ail  e- 
vcots,  in  the  hrfi  in  fiance,  the  preieot  fiqs 
was  become  indifpenfably  uccefTary.  Among 
ocher  things,  his  Lordfhip  ^ated  the  burdens 


borne  by  Britain  and  America,  from  which  he 


drew  this  deduction,  that  every  ptrfoa  la  the 
former,  on  an  average,  contributed  at  the* rate 


ot  x5  s.  a-head,  whereas  the  latter  did  not  con¬ 


tribute  dd.  His  Lordfhip,  likewife,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  fpeech,  pointed  out  the  meafines 
inunded  to  be  purfued,  in  cafe  the  king 
agree  to  comply  with  their  addrefs.  Uefaid^ 
he  ihiDuld  propofc  a  temporary  a£l,  to  put  s 
flop  CO  all  the  foreign  trade  of  New>£aglaiid^ 
and,  particularly,  to  their  fifbery  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland, 'till  they  returned  to  rhg«r 
duty ;  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that,  when¬ 
ever  they  ihould  acknowledge  the  fapreme  aa- 
thority  of  tnc  Britifb  legiflacure,  pay  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  aud  make  a  due  fob- 
miflion  to  the  king,  their  real  grievances^  up¬ 
on  their  making  proper  application,  would  be 
rediclled.  His  Lordfhip  further  obferved, 
that  th(f  other  colonies  were  not  fd  culpable, 
aud  he  hoped  might  yet  be  brought  to  a  icnie 
of  their  duty  to  their  mocher-couuUy  by  more 
lenient  mcolures ,  and  he  then  condud^  wiUa 


a  motion,  “  That  an  hnmhlc  addrcfs  he  pre- 
fented  to  his  MajeHy,  that  he  would  be  picaied 
totahefoch  meafores,as  mi^ht  be  foitable  to  his 
wifdornyforiaforcing  the  laws  again fl  America^ 
and  promiGng  to  fuppott  him  in  a  fall  and  vi¬ 
gorous  execution  of  the  fame  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.**  The  mcafures  propofed  to  be 
ts]ten,'the  better  to  force  obedience  in  New- 
England,  were  mentioned  generally,  and  are 
iasd  to  be,  to  fend  fourteen  frigates  to  Bofhm, 
and  10,000  troops,  including  Prcftoil*s  fer¬ 
ment  of  horfe ;  to  a|k  a  fopply  of  2000  ieameh 
more  to  maa  the  flfct  for  BoBon,  and  to  fop- 
ply  the  naval  edablilhment  at  home, 
falls  (hort,  becaufe  Admiral  Harland  is  not  in*- 
rived,  as  was  expe^ed,  with  the  Beet  from 
India. 

*l’he  noble  Lord,  faid  Mr  Donning,  has 
endeavoured,  by  every  light  into  which  he  can' 
throw  the  queftioD,  to  prove  that  the  refiftence 
oTthe  Americans,  though  it  has  gone  no  far¬ 
ther  than  votes  and  refolutions,  is  a^ual  rebel¬ 
lion.  I  think,  Mr  Speaker,  that  thefe  is  no 
difficulty  in  proving  the  dir^  contrary  por¬ 
tion  ;  tnat  the  Americans  are  not  in  rebellion ; 

that  ^e  votes  and  refohitions  of  the  fevenrl  fries,  bat  the  poileflion  of  the  cokHlief  at 
cmngrcilcs,  both  provincial  and  conrincntal,  are  all.  m 

decent  and  moderate,  thoogh  firm  declarations  Mr  Charles  Fox  moved,  as  an  amenmneni 
of  the  efHmatlon  in  which  liberty  onahe  to  be  to  Lord  Noilh*s  motion,  **  That  fki  ad^ 
hrid,  and  tempered  with  the  higheit  expr^-  drefs  might  be  prefented  to  his  Majefly,  thank- 
lions  of  loyalty  and  duty  to  their  fovercign.  *  ing  him  for  the  communication  of  the  Amc- 
Againll  what  is  it  they  rebel  ?  Do  th^  deny  rican  papers ;  but  deploring  that  the  infordb- 
allegiance  to  his  Majeriy  ?  Are  they  in  arms  fton  they  had  afforded,  ferved  only  to  con- 
Oppofing  the  bhig's ‘troops  ?  By  what  expta-  tince  the  houfe  chat  the  meafores  the  minifiry 
nation,  or  by  what  miiconception  their  con-  had  adopted,  tended  rather  to  widen  than 
dudt  is  now  to  be  branded  with  fb  violent  and  heal  the  unhappy  diffirrccces  which  had,  for 
^  fatal  an  epithet,  1  cannot  apprehend.  You  fo  long  a  peri^,  fubfified  between  Great  Bri- 
pafled  afts  in  tbe  laftfeffion,  which,  inBead  tain  and  America,  and  praying  a  fpeedy*alte- 
of  governing  America,  carried  tyrahny  into  ration  of  thele  mcafures,*' 
riie  bowels  6f  Ammica,  and  yon  utterly  rained  '  Befides  the  abtdhe  memioned  gentlemen,  tbe 
fhe  capital  of  the  empire  in  that  part  of  the  Attorney  General,  Col.  B^rre,  Mr  Burke, 
world,  by  way  of  ponifhingthc  infolcnceof  a  Col.  Grant,  Mr  Goring,  Mr  Cruger,  Mr 
mob.  You  executed  thofe  by  force  of  Powis,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr  Cornwall,  Mr 
arms;  the  people  of  the  colonies,  thinking  George  Grenville,  Mr  Cofmo  Gordon,  Mr 
themfelves  tyrannically  ufed,  and  conceiving  De  km*  Captain  Luccrcil,  Mr  Lewis, 

th:lt  the  nature  of  their  dependency  upon  the  aodCbrd  Lumlcy,  fpoke. 
parliament  df  Great  Britam  was  not  well  un-  At  half  after  twelve,  tbe  queltion  was  pot 
tSerfiood  on  eUber  fide  the  witer,  in  order  to  pn  Mr  Fox*s  amendment,  when  the  honfe 
treat  with  this  country  upon  fnch  momentous  divided.  Ayes  105,  Noes  304  ;  and  on  the 
lioints,  conveened  a  general  eongrefs ;  the  de-  *  -main  queltion  for  the  addrefs,  Ayes  iptf, 
puties  met  In  chat  congrefs,  came  to  refolutions  '  Noes  io6, 

^clafatory  of  Cheir  Ideas  of  their  fubmiffion  Friday,  Feb.  3.  Little  bu fin cfs  was  tranfao 
mitO  Britiin,  fbh'of  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  ted  in  the  houfe  this.day>  but  the  ckufiog  of 
Mng,  and  refpoft  of  parliament ;  b«,  as  all  the  following  gentlemen  as  a  committee  W 
Fite  countries  biive  licentious  fubjefts,  Md  try  the  merits  ot  the  Downton  eleftion :  Sir 
Freedom  in  that  country  attended  with  Been-  John  Hynde  Cotton,  chairman ;  Sir  Richard 
tibus  neWs-papers,  we,  tbe  parliament  of  Sutton  and  Mr  Fletcher  Norton,  nominees; 
Great  Britain,  arc  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  Richard  Neville  All  worth,  Mr  Dodd,  Mr 
the  congrefs,  and  leirch  for  proofs  of  rebellion  Gibbon,  Mr  H.  Owen,  Mr  Bullock,  Mr  R 
tmon'g  American  mobs  and  coloiry  ’news-  Holt,  Mr  C.  Morgan,  Mr  E.  Roc  Yco,  Sir 
papers,  which  b‘avc  actually  been  laid  before  u|  Geo.  Roblfbn,  Mr  Knigbtley,  Hon.  Booffi 
as  (fate-papers,  upon  which  wc  arc  to  form  our  Guy,  and  Ldhd  Adi^oi  Gordon.  Adjourned 
tcfolutions;  yet,  in  the  aGions  of  thofe  mobs,  to  J^nday, 


The  SoIicTtbr-gejieral  defended  the  meih 
fare  in  a  very  able  mariner.  He  gave  evtty 
allowance  for,  and  paid  all  deference  to,  the 
intcrefts  of  commerce  and  manufaftur^* 
but  contended,  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  intt^ 
refts  were  concenfed  of  yet  greater  confer 
qucnce;  that  all  the’ world  mhfl  acknowledge^' 
that,  where  the  cleared  rights  of  the  legifiative 
power  of  a  country  are  invaded  and  denied, 
and  when  in  confluence  the  people  lb  de-- 
nyrng  arc  in  afloat  arid  open  rebcll^n,  that 
then  there  arc  points  of  greater  importance  to 
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Mondayt  houie  refuined  the 

confidcration  of  American  affairs  under  the 
nfual  forms.  The  report  was  made  of  the  re- 
folution  for  an  addccTs  carried  io  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  Thurfday  ]a(f.  It  was  moved  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Harvey,  that  thc,.hoi)ie  do-  agree  to  the 
refoiution  of  the  committee.  This  Lord  Johi^ 
CavendUh  oppofed  by  an  amendment,  that  the 
coufideratiun  of  the  American  papers  (bould 
be  recommitted.  Thus  the  grand  dcbatc-w^s 
opened  a  fecond  time.  It  continued  tlU  three  ^ 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  when  the  quellion 
being  put  on  Lord  Jolin’s  motion,  the  hoiifc 
divided;  Ayes  105,  Noes  The  report 

was  then  received,  and  Lord  hTorth  ordcccd 
Co  draw  up  an  addrefs. 

*•  Tuefday  fcb.  7.  There  was  a  cor/crencc 
between  the  houfe  of  lords  and  the  heufe  ojf 
commons,  rckkcive  to  the  addreis  to  hit  Ma> 
jedy..  Lord  Dartmouth  •  moved  that  the 
blank  in  the  addrefs  (hould  be  filled  up  with 
tbc  words  *  Lords  (pin  tual  and  teinp«>rai.'  After 
)  a  long  debate,  the  queflion  for  hlUnjgup  the 
blank  was  put :  Cooicnls,  87  ;  NurHlonuacs, 
ft7» 

-  Wednelday  Feb.  8.  Theboide  of  commons 
had  another  conference  with  the  Lords ;  and 
being  informed,  that  their  Lordfhips  ha4-hl* 
led  up  the  blank,  they  returned  to  their  own 
houfe.  ( 

Lord  North  informed  the  heufe,  that  the 
addrefs  would  be  prefented  to  his  Majedy  this 
%!  and  therefore  that  (he  fitrtber  prupofi- 
iioQS  he  meant  to  Aibmit  to -the  hoiil'e,  fc- 
fpcAing  America,  would  not  be  laid  befoce 
tneoQ  till  Friday. 

f  ^  Thurfday  Feb.  9.  Th(  fuhftance  of  the 
drefs  frefented  ibis  day  to.  bis  2/Lajefty  hj  loth 
^  hu/fs  of  par&amertt. 

.  ^'(VVe  your  Majedy*s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal 
fubjcfls,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  af- 
fcmbled,  do  return  our  mod  humble  thanks 
for  your  Majefty’s  having  becngracioufly  plea¬ 
ted  to  communicate  to  both  houfes  the  fevcral 
papers  relating  to  the  prefent  date  of^^e  Bri- 
tiih  colonies  in  America ;  from  whidi^  after 
taking  them  into  our  moft  ierlous  confidera- 
tion,  we  hod,  that  a  part  of  your  Majefly’s 
fubje<fts  in  the  province  of  the  Mafl^bufets*s 
Bay  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  refifl  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fupreme  legiflature,  that  a  rebellion 
at  this 'time  aBualty  exifts  within  the  faid  pro¬ 
vince.^  We  fee,  with  the  utmoU  concern, 
that  they  have  been  countenanced  and  encou- 
faged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  eogage- 
jnents  entered  into  by  yow  Maje(ly*s  fubjedts 
fn  fevcral  of  the  other  colonies,  to  the  injuiy 
and  oppreiCoo  of  many  of  tbeir  lAnocen't  fel- 
■low-fubjedts  rehdent  within  the  kingdom  of 
.Gifcat  Britain  and  the  reft  of  your  Majefty*s 
dominions.  This  condu£l,  on  their  part,  ap¬ 
pears  to*  ui  the.  more  inexcufable,  when  we 
mueU  temper  your 


fly,  and  the  two  houfes  of  parlkunent,  have 
a^d  in  fuppoit  of  the  laws  and  the  confuta¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  We  declare,  therefore, 
that  we  can  never  fo  far  defert  the  trad  re* 
pofed  in  us,  as  to*  relinquKh  any  part  of  the 
ibyertign  authority  oyer  all  your  Majedy's  do¬ 
minions,  which  by  law  is  veded  in  your  Ma- 
jedy  and  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  The 
conduct  of  many  perfbns  in  fevcral  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  dpring  the  late  didurbances,  is  alone 
fufheient  to  convincp  us  how  necedary  this 
.power  is  for  the  proteflion  of  the  Hves  and 
fortunes  of  all  your  Majedy’s  fubjc^s.  We 
have  ever  been,  and  always  (hall  ready  to 
pay  attcntioi  and  regard  to  any  real  grievan¬ 
ces  qf  any  of  your  MajedyT  fubjefb,  which 
ibail  in  a  dutiful  and  conditutional  manner  be 
laid  before  us.  And,  whencyer  any  of  the  cce 
Ionics  (ball  make  a  proper  application  to  os, 
wc  fhall  be  ready  to  adbrd  them  a  very  jud 
and  reafonable  indulgence.  But  at  the  fame 
time  we  condder  it  as  our  tndifpenfable  duty, 
bqmUiy  to  beflxclL^ur  Majedy,  that  yon 
wilhake  the  mod  eUt^al  me^ures  to  enforce 
due  obedience  to  thcMtfs  and  authority  of  the 
fupreme  legiflature.  And  we  beg  imve,  in 
^e  mod  folemn  manner,  to  aflure  yoor  Ma¬ 
jedy,  that  it  is  our  flzed  refoLotion,  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  our  lives  and  properties,  to  ftand  by 
jjour  Majedy,  againd  all  ceb^iops  attemjptf, 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  j[ud  rights  of  your 
Majedy,  and  your  two  houfes  pf  parliament.*^ 
Brlday,  Feb.  lo.  The  vice  Chamberfaun 
prefent^  his  |y^jedy*s  anfwer  tp  ^e  addr^ 
of  both  houfes,  which  was  as  foUpwi. 

**  My  Lords  and  GentUyna^ 

«  I  thank  y9.4^fpr  t{^s  very  dutiful  and  lo¬ 
yal  addrefs,  and  for  the  afl^c^onate  and  fo- 
lemn  afTurances  yoo  give  me  of  yoar  fuppoit 
in.  maintaining  the  jud  fights  of  my  crown, 
and  of  the  two  honfes  of  parliament ;  and 
you  may  depend,  upon  itny  Caking  the  mod 
I'pccdy  and  cffeiTtuall  inc^ures  for  enforcing 
due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Legifl^re.* 

**  Whenever  any  of  my  colonies  (hall  make 
a  proper  and  dutiful  application,  1  fhall  be 
ready  to  concur  with  you  in  affording  then 
every  jud  and  reafonable  indulgence ;  and  it 
is  my  ardent  wifli,  that  this  difpofltion  may 
have  a  happy  eflfe^  otf  the  temper  and  C(m- 
,duft  of  my  fubjefts  in  America.'* 

His  Majedv's  aofwcr  was  referred  to  the 
'Committee  ot  Supply,  which  was  adjoufnedto 
Monday.  . 

The  houfe  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
American  papers,  and  Lord  North  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  pr^endog  the  A- 
nidricans  from  fifliing  at  Ne'wfoundlaad  and 
St  John*s ;  and ,  for  prohibiting  them  fibm 
carrying  on  any  commerce,  either  by  way  of 
export  or  import,  but  with  Great  Britain,  fre- 
.  land,  and  the  Wed  indies.  Ttds  produced  a 


I 


;wasptit,  and  the  houfe  divided.  Ayesadr,  aS.  At  Invemettie,  Mrs  Moir,  reUft  af 
Koes  5.  The  reiblution  of  the  conimittee  the  late  James  Moir  of  Invemettie,  Efq;  ao^ 
was  agreed  to  without  a  divilion,  and  a  bill  fidcr  of  the  Vi/count  of  Arbuthnot. 
order^  to  be  brought  in.  ~  ^eb.  3.  At  the  houfe  of  Touch,  Mrs  Set. 

Monday,  Feb.  13.  The  whole  houfe  went  tonofToneb. 

_^ixito  a  committee,  when  Lord  North  moved  .  4.  At  Carberry,  John  Fullerton  of  Carbe^ 
'for  the  lollowmg  augmentation  of  the  navy,  ry,  Efq; 

*  That  aooo  additional  feamen  be  employed,  5.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  74,  William  Balrj 
including  490  marines,  for  1773,  and  that  of  Auchraeddan,  Efq; 

*  4 1.  per  man,  per  month  be  allowed  for  the  s*  At  hit  houfe,  Dun>fries-0)ire,  Williaoi 

*  ftid  men.*  On  the  qoeftion  being  put,  it  Currie-Carlyle  of  Bridekirk,  Efq;  1 

pail^  in  the  affirmative  without  a  divi*  6,  At  Elgin,  Mrs  Grant  of  Arndilly. 
fioQ.  (Te  he  continued,)  6,  At  Bunaw  in  Lorn,  Argyleffiire,  the 

Rev.  Mr  Angus  Fletcher,  minider  of  Ardai> 
SCOTLAND.  mureban. 

We  are  informed  by  a ‘letter  from  Lorn,  10.  At  Fifficr-row,  Mrs  Joanna  Swift,  rclift 
‘dated  the  iith  of  January  lad,  that,  in  of  Thomas  Broughton,  Efq,  late  commilfioner 
‘tftnchmg  apiece  of  ground  there,  an  earthen  ,of  excife. 

pot  was  dheovered  about  three  feet  below  the  13.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  71,  Dr  Franck 
Ibrfacc.  It  contained  feveral  Elver  coins,  .  Skene,  profeffor  uf  philofophy  in  the  Maii- 
whtch  feemed  to  be  of  great  antiqu‘tty,  and  Edial  college  of  that  cky. 
likewBe  fome  fcrolls  of  parchment,  on  which  15.  '  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vif> 
were  written  poems  m  C^Hc  verfe,  in  a  plain  countcfs.pf  Primrofe. 
and  beautiful  hand,  'jr  ly.  /KStrichen-Koufe,  Aberdeen  (hire,  aged 

lo  the  beginning  oi^is  month,  an  elegant  7d,  Alexander  Frafcr  of  Strichen,  EA};  one  of 
portah  of  the  celebrated  Thomibn  was  placed  the  fenators  of  the  college  of  judice,  and  ge- 
in  (he  college  library.  On  the  top  of  the  frame  nerat  of  the  mint  in  Scotland. 

IS 'fixed  a  laurel  crodm,iiidofiDg  the  following  ao.  At  Anderdon,  the  Rev.  Mr  ^feph 
inicriptSoii.  Niel,  minider  of  the  gofpel  there. 

JAMES  THOMSON,  Author  of  a 3.  At  Balgonie,  Lady  Chridian  Bruce, 
the  Seasoms.  daughter  of  the  deceafed' Thomas  Earl  of 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  fweet  Poetry  exalts  Kincardin. 

^  Twee  to  ages,  and  informs  ‘he  P»*«  NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

With Mufic,ImaBe.Senttmentand  Thought,  An  ingenious  Efaj  is  received  eoncerniog 

w*  .u  L  L  u  -rsL  PubHc  Eniertainments.  It  enumerates  the  ad* 

TotheUniv^ty  of  Edinburgh,  where  Thom-  irantages  they  produce  on  the'inanners  and  gc- 


B  I  R  T  H  S.  per  otf what  be  conceives  to  be  erroneous  in 

Jan.  8.  At  Caferta,  near  Naples,  her  Sid-  the  o^nions  and  rcafoiiings  of  the  pieces  on 
Ban  Majedy,  of  a  prince.  which  be  has  animadverted. 

Feb,  I.  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Lord  An  examination  of  the  claims  of  OJpan  to 
Townfend,  of  a  daughter.  Epic  Poetry  has  been  fent ;  with  refledions 

At  Geanies,  in  Rofsfhire,  Mrs  M*Leod  on  Dr  Johnfon'e  opinion  of  that  hard  ;  and 
of  Geanies,  of  a  fon.  the  fuggedion  of  a  vicW|  under  which  be  has 

18.  At  London,  her  Grace  the  Duchefs  of  not  yet  been  confldered. 

Argyte,  of  a  daughter.  •  Avery  verbofe  inquiry  by  PhihaletbaaSt 

DEATHS.  whether,  on  the  whole,  there  may  be  received 

JanJ  %4,  At  Falkirk,  Mr  George  Thom-  greater  indrudion  from  a  Sermon  than*  a  Rb 
Ibfl,  merchant  in  that  town.  '  '  •  dotto,  and  other  favoun,  are' under  confidera* 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Rannie  tion. 
merchant.  The  publiffiers  of  this  work  think  it 

17.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  18,  Mifs  Elizabeth  improper  to  give  any  account  of.the  prolecth 
Johndon,  eldefl  dau^ter  of  Sir  William  'cution  againd  them  by  Mr  Walter  Jardioc, 
Jobndon,  Bart.  ,  *  preacher  of  the  gofpei,  till  it  receives  thede- 

%j.  At  Dundee,  Mifs  Margaret  Frances  cifion  of  the  court  of  ieillon ;  at  which  time* 
Maxwell,  elded  daughter  of  Patrick  Maxw^l^  '  thofe  who  have  written  to  them  to  be  ioforoi^ 

Cd  of  ic  will  be  fully  gratified. 


